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BY BARAH A. MARTIN, ' 


I said this purpose to gain knowledye had a 
political side. From the hour that the nation 
determined to take these, its former victims, 
into its confidence, and conferred upon them 
the rights of citizeuship, every agency has been 
set to work, by the more intelligent of the race, 


to fashion the mass into an intelligent and loyal 
part of the people. 
And somehow or othér, instinct has done 


much to fit, or direct them how to be fiited, for 
their political duties. No sophistry, even 
though it be brought to them upon the servile 
lips of a renegade, can make them desert the 
political standard under which their freedom 
was gained ; aud no temptation—nothing but 
the right of self-defense—can make them use 
their now liberated hands, in the cause of vio- 
lence. I know you hear a great deal about 
negro riots, but investigation has always re- 
vealed the fact, that, as in the case of New 
Orleans and Memphis, the poor whites, and not 
the negroes, were the offenders against laws and 
order. 

Their desire in capacity for political organi- 
zation has been proved in a most signal man- 
ner during this year. For where, as in the 
beginning of it, there was scarcely a political 
organization in the South, there are now no 
less than one hundred and sixty-seven Union 
League clubs. Of course we should expect to 
find, along with this thirst for knowledge, a 
realization of its value, when got, as applied 
to industry, economy, and enterprise. 

The old prophecy about the negro’s being 
too lazy to work was disproved. The second 
year of the war, the negroes flocked in thou- 
sands to the sea islands of South Carolina, 
where the Government at once put them to 
work on the free labor system, and re- 
alized, the very first year of the ‘trial, no 
leas than $120,000, clear of all expenses ; and 
and not only so, but the negroes were so eco- 
nominal, as well as industrious, that three years 
after the experiment began, when the land was 
sold on account of unpaid taxes, these negroes, 
who were slaves three years previously, pur- 
chased one third ef the land sold. Nor is this 
#a exceptional case, as to the industry of the 
negroes, where they can get work, or as to their 
economy where they can get pay for it. Here 
is an advertisement furnishing the strongest 
proof of the negroes’ belief in the willingness 
of their fellows to work. A Vicksburg paper 
informs us that a negro, ‘l. B. Montgomery, 
has leased of Joseph Davis, brother of Jeffer- 
son Davis, for a term of years, his plantation 
on the Mississippi.. The following is part of 
an advertisement issued by Montgomery: “To 
the Colored People: The undersigned having 
secured for a term of years the Hurricane and 
Briarfield plantations in Warren county, in this 
State, from Joseph E. Davis, Esq., the proprie- 
tor thereof, proposes, on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1867, to organize a community, composed 
exclusively of colored people, to occupy and 
cultivate such plantation, aud invites the co- 
operation of such as are recommended by hon- 
esty, industry, sobriety, and intelligence, in the 
enterprise. A tax to be assessed by the coun- 
cil, will be collected from the persons and the 
property of the community to provide for the 
education of the young, and the comfertable 
maintenance of the aged and helpless.” This 
leszee was formerly aslave,and one of the buaj 
ness managers of J. E. Davis. 

From another source it appears, that Joseph 
K. Davis. is algo a shareholder in the com- 
munity. . 

This industry and economy are taking form 
in various commercial evterprises. Joint stock, 
trading, as well as industrial compagies, are 
being formed in the North and South, carried 
on entirely by colored men. ‘There are more 
than twenty banks doing a flourishing busi- 
ness—one in New York, another at the Capital 
of the Nation, and the rest at other points 
throughout the country. There are no less 
than nine newspapers published by colored 
men ; and there are three | enevolent organiza- 
tions intended’ to aid those in need among 
their brethren, the yearly receipts and expendi- 
ture of one of which amounts to $15,000 per 
annum. 

The abolitionists, and their negro proteges, 
never demanded more for their cause, than that 
it should be lifted out of the dim region of pro- 
phecy into the clearer atmosphere of experi- 
ment. It was sneeringly said by the opponents 
of our cause, that the white friends of it had 
tried to whitewash the negro, and failing in 
that, they had tried to gild him. But the slave- 
holding characteristics, brought out by the ter- 
rible heat of the late war, which consumed 
slavery, showed that the oppressor needs the 
soap and the gilt more than the negro. 

And now that they have been cleansed, the 
results hw. - -very feature of permanence about 
them. \ucy have nothing in common witk re- 
sults of a newborn zeal without knowledge. 
They show rather the crystalization of simple 
qualities, which needed only certain conditions 
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tle else. The human race is always safe in the 

keeping of liberty. 

The love of glory is often rebuked by defeat, 

and national grandeur is sometimes the very 

essence of corruption; at least, so it was in 

America. . Her glory was first tarnished, and 

then assailed by the very thing on which it fed, 

and her wealth and splendor which rested upon 

the great bleeding heart and the insurrection- 

ary passions of four million slaves, and their 
masters were almost at asingle blow dissipated. 
But what she bas lost in splendor has been re- 
gained inmen. Patriotism has taken the place 
of hate in 4,000,000 of people. ‘Thenegro has 
a country tedefend, because he has one that 
protects him. And the white American has a 
perpetual ally in the cause of freedom, whe is 
bound by the strongest claims of gratitude for 
his deliverance from bondage. And one need 
not enter the realms of prophecy to foretell 
that these results at which we have had time 
only to glance, are but the seeds of a far larger 
harvest. ‘The negroes are in a climate to which 
experience shows them to be eminently adapted. 
They are fally possessed of all the secrets of 
the cultivation of-cotton. They are a hardy 
race, and freedom will make them shifty la- 
borers. 

They have » “eat love of home, and strong 
attachments to their relatives. They are a 
simple hearted, loving, religous people. And 
all this promises to Europe better cotton, more 
of it, and ata cheaper rate than it has ever 
before received trom America. More than this; 
it promises missionaries for Afriea, who can 
stand the climate, and win the confidence of the 
people with whom they are identified in blood 
andrace. So that a medium for European 
commerce will be opened, andjthe vast wealth of 
the continent of Africa shall pour into the lap 
of Europe, while European ideas shall pour 
into Africa to elevate, and civilize its long op- 
pressed and benighted inhabitants. 

But much depends upon the view which 
those who have the means may take of their 
duty. The South is still disorganized. There 
is but little capital to employ labor, and the 
war has left it impoverished as well as disor- 
ganized. It is not surprising under these cir- 
cumstances that the negroes are still in great 
need. In aeed of clothing, and of education, 
and of implements of industry. If every anti- 
slavery man and woman who haye labored for 
the abolitionof slavery, and who.lived to see 
their labors rewarded by its overthrow, will de- 
termine to do their part by lessening the evils 
attending the sudden emancipation of these 
long oppressed people, they will find a channel 
of reaching them through the American Mis- 
sionary Freedman’s Aid Society at 53 John St., 
New York. 
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BY REV. J. E. BECKWITH. 


This gives a period, according to Usher, of 
1900 years, 3400 according to Josephus and 
the Septuagint, and tens or hundreds of thou- 
sands of years according to the other ideas 
just alluded to. But however long had been 
the period, however dense tlie population, how- 
ever diverse and varied the people yet from ite 
settlement to its close, or its downfall, 625 be- 
fore Christ, Assyria was still the land of 
Nimrod, and maintained a prominent position 
among the nations, even the first. Then com- 
menced the kingdom of Babylon, which was, 
indeed, the most powerful of all the ancient 
kingdoms. Nebuchadnezzar the great, was 
a universal monarch. The prophet Daniel, 
calling him the ‘‘head of gold,’’ of the great 
image of his vision, said, ‘‘ Wheresoever the 
children of men dwell, the beasts of the field, 
or the fowls of the Heaven, }ath he given into 
thine hand, and made thee ruler over them 
all.” And Nebuchadnezzar adorned his cap- 
ital in a manner worthy of himself, so that it 
became the ‘‘ golden city,”’ ‘ the beauty of the 
Chaldees excellency,” and “the. wonder of 
the world.” And Babylon maintained its su- 
premacy until Cyrus and Darias, at the head 
of the Medes and Persians, dried up the Ba- 
phrates, and took the city 538 years before 
Christ. 

Then began the kingdom of Medo-Persia, or, 
as it was subsequently called, Persia. Media 
and Persia were originally provinces, or satra- 
pies, in the same great Assyrian empire, and 
consequently the people were descended from 
the same source—the family of Cush. Persia 
was the Fran, or Aryan, of their most ancient 
records. Persia gathered together the largest 
armies of which history gives record. The 
name of Herxis and his 5,000,000 men with 
which he invaded Greece, are familiar to every 
school boy. And after hii kings of Persia 
often went forth to war with over a million of 
men. At length Alexander the Great, at the 
head of his victorious army, overthrew Darias, 
the last king of Persia, in several great battles, 
and subverted the kingdom about 325 years 
before Christ. ‘Then began the Macedonian, or 
Greek supremacy. But who were the Greeks? 
Cecrops, with a colony from Kgypt, settled on 
the top of the Acropolis of Athens 1453 be- 
fore Christ, and colonized that part of classic 
Greece. In fabulous antiquity Cadmus, with 
a colony of Phenicians, settled in another part 
of Greece, both of them setting up durable 
monuments of Phenician occupation. From 
these two, Egypt and Phenicia, was Greeee 





possessed, colonized, and civilized. From both 


to give them a form at once natural, beautiful, | these sources the Greeks derived their exist- 


and permanent. Not only are the freedmen 


| ence from Ham. 


Even if the country bad been 


lontning with avidity, but the negroes in the | previously, to some extent, settled, from the 
Northern States are building colleges, and edu- | time of Egyptian occupancy, the descendants 
cating themselves for the higher walks of life. | of Ham were the predominant class, or, in 


Not only are the negroes at work where they are | other words, the Greeks were of Hamitic ex- 
able to get work, but they are working on the | traction. 


very plantations where they were once slaves. | 


Not only are they making money in many in- 
siances, but they are buying with it the very land 
which has been so long cursed by their blood 
and their tears. 

And many of the colored people who were 
born in the North, and possess many of the 


gained in freedom, have gone South to swell 


This kingdom, or the kingdoms of Alexan- 


| der, were predominant until overthrown by the 


Romans, first in Europe, then in Asia, and last 


| of all, in Africa, only 25 years before Christ. 
| Then comes ap the Roman empire, and the 


| inquiry naturally arises, who were the original 


| Romans? The early history of Rome is fab- 


, pecuniary and educational advantages to be | ulous, but from the most reliable sources it 


seems clear that the Phenicians, who colonized 


the numbers of their race, and to increase its | all countries contiguous to the Mediterranean 


intelligence and wealth. But better even than 
the intrinsic value of these hopeful results, is 
the fact, that the white Americans have ac- 
cepted them in a frank and cordial spirit. ‘The 
old spirit of prejudice against color received 
its coup de grace when Mr, Lincoln issued his 


Sea, were the real founders. The reputed time 
| Of the building of Rome, 753 before Christ; is 
| the period of the greatest Phenician power and 
| prosperity. ‘Their history, at that date, is 
| found in the 27th chapter of Ezekiel. 

They claimed to have been descended from 


immortal proclamation of emancipation, and | the fugitives from Troy, after ite conquest by 

its winding sheet was pnt wpon it when the re- | Greece ; but if that city ever had existence 

construction bill gave every negro man a vote, | outside of Homer's Island, from its location it 
The American people are admitting negroes | was a part of Phoenicia... t phe 


to practice in the Supreme Court of the United 
Btates, electing them to Legislatures, placing 
them at the head of educational interests, and 
striving with all the warmth of political par- 
tizans, and without a single mark of its disa- 


- greeableness to coutro! their votes. 


And this is just what might have been ex- 


pected; it is certainly just what,it ought. to he. 
Give mankind freedom, aud they need. but. lit- 





And the Uarthagenians, who were ssid: to 


have been of the same extraction—Dido, the | 


Queen, and Eneaa, the Trojan re 
cousins—were confessedly a sheen 
Besides, there are existing to this-dey, 
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this was their origin. In process of time, 

Rome overthrew the Greeks, conquered Car- | 
thage and the adjacent nations, pushed on north- | 
ward and westward, until they had subdued | 
England and all the nations of Europe. In 

pursuance of their policy, they placed their 

own generals, consuls, and field marshal¥ in all 

places of honor, or power, in the subjugated 

countries, until the princes and rulers of all 

Europe were almost entirely Romans. These 

intermarried with the principal families of the 

several kingdoms, so that their children were 

the heirs to the various places of power, and 

so that, when these countries threw off the 

power of Rome, the same line of kings, dukes, 

and governors continued down unto this day, 

or have until recently. The Czar of Russia is 

the same officer in the empire as was the Cesar 

of Rome.. This would show that the principle 

or ruling families are, or have been until re- 

cently, of Hamitic extraction. 


kingdom being transferred by Constantine to 
Constantinople—maintained its position until 
about four hundred years ago, when Constanti- 
nople was taken by the Turks. 

For all this period, therefore, down through 
this line of history, the descendants of Ham 
held not an inferior, but a superior, a predomi- 
nating, position among the nations of the earth, 
which alone establishes our position, that they 
have been, or are, the superior race; for we 
have shown, that, through the influence of the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Phenicians, Grecians, 
and Romans, their superiority continued ‘un- 
til within a few years, if it is not in existence 
even to this day. 

If we go to Egypt, the same fact is sustained, 
so long as that was a kingdom. The antiquity 
of that nation is unquestioned. Three thou 
sand years ago Thebes was 8 powerful and 
populous city, said to have had one hundred 
gates, and from each of these gates could send 
out ten thousand warriors, indicating a larger 
population than that of any city now in exist- 
ence; and back of Thebes stand the Pyramids, 
with thousands of marks of antiquity and 
greatness. But, from the first until its final 
downfall, Egypt was the land of Ham. This is 
plainly the teaching of Scripture. 

If the antiquity of these nations— Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Egyptian, or Aryan—was as great 
as that sometimes claimed, then our position is 
so much the stronger ; for, throughout all that 
petiog, down to the overthrow of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks, the descendants of Ham have 
been the highest and the strongest; and, if we 
throw out Rome, still the predominance con- 
tinued, until the last 1900 years. 

And not only were these families and nations 
great, but other nations, Ethiopia, the Hindoo- 
Kush, Arabia, the Saracens, or Turks, had 
their origin in the same family; for Ishmael’s 
mother and wife were Egyptians, consequently 
descendants of Ham. In all these facts, there- 
fore, do we find evidence more than sufficient 
to prove, that, so far as the families can be 
tracged, the descendants of Ham, instead of be- 
ing inferior, were the superior race. 

But physical inferiority is not all that is 
charged against this family. It is contended 
that Shem, and Japheth were intellectually 
designed to be, and @were so much superior, 
that it is useless to give the descendents of 
Ham any chance for equality, even any rights 
that others are bound to respect. But who 
have been the teachers, and educators of the 
world? It is claimed that the Arabians were 
the inventors of figures, and the Phenicians 
the inventors of letters, but itis highly prob- 
able that the Phenicians learned the use of 
letters from the Hebrews , who, in turn, learn- 
ed thtem of the Egyptians. In either case the 
very germ of all learning came from Ham 
through the Arabians, Phenicians, and Egyp- 
tians. . 

Egypt was the wisest nation of antiquity, so 
that the inspired historian, speaking of the 
wisdom of Solomon, which was supernatural, 
said, as the highest commendation, that it ‘‘ex- 
celled even the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

To Egypt, those who would finish their eda- 
cation, or obtain a little more wisdom than 
they could in their own country, came,.and the 
priests inducted those who were worthy into 
their schools, or as they called them, ‘‘myster- 
ies.” It was in this way that Egyptian priests 
taught Solon, six hundred years before Christ, 
that there was a great Island. called Atlantis 
out in the Atlantic Ocean, west from the Azors, 
from which the idea of America was supposed 
to have been derived, and from which the 
Ocean actually received itsname. They were 
the teachers of the learned world. There are 
some§$who deny that Cecrops colonized Athens 
with his Egyptians, and that Cadmus colonized 
Thrace with Phenicians, but they admit that 
both these celebrated characters came to the 
countries named as teachers_and civilizers, and 
that the countries received from them the ru- 
diments of education, and civilization. 

So far as this argument is concerned this con: 
cession clearly establishes the position which 
they deny, the descendants of Ham were the 
educators, if not the actual possessors of the 
soil. They originated that language, and that 
learning, which, to this day, the learned call 
‘classic’ and which forms a large part of col- 
legiate education in the nineteenth century. 

In government, also, this race took the lead 
of all other. The Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Egyptian monarchies were splendid examples 
of national organization. And the Grecian, and 
Roman monarchies, were the best then known, 
if not equal to anyever known. Moses was 
educated by the daughter of the King, skilled 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and then 
sent by the command of God, as of all men 
best fitted to lead and govern his “chosen peo- 
ple,” and yet, before he was fully qualified to 
govern, he had to be instructed by Jethro his 
father-in-law, andan Ethiopian, or descendant 
o! Cush, And so the model government.of 
the Jews originated, aside from inspiration in 
the superior wisdom of the children of Ham. 
The ‘‘ Chaldees’’ were ‘‘the wise men of the 
east,” and instructors of nations. So too, the 
architicture of Egypt wasearly exalted above 
that of other countries, unless equalled by 
Babylon and Phenicia, Solomop, when about 
to build a Temple anto the Lord, consulted 
with Hiram, king of Tyre, or Phenicia, and ob- 
tained from him, not only the plans, but cun- 


progress of the work. And’the combination 
of Egyptian and Phenician architecture culmi- 
nated in the various Grecian and Roman orders 
which stand ‘at the head’ of ‘the ‘solence until 
this day. mot. 4 We 

‘But perhaps the most positive and enduring 
nronument 6f the ifiteliéctual superiority’ of 
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it is, as we have seen, most clearly traceable to 
Ham. This error ha led to the other, viz: 
that the language, which all admit originated 
in the land of Shina?, of in Chaldea, should 
be called Shemitic, orSemitic. But the family 
of Shem spread itself towards the east, accord- 
ing to the sacred historian, and,-as we have 
noticed, Noah was the first traditionary king of | 
China. If, therefore, the language allnded to | 
sprung from Shem, it should be the foundation | 
of the Tartar and Chinese languages of to-day. 





The Successive Advances of As- 
tronemy.—No. 1. 


BY GEO. B. VASHON. / 


‘Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—’tis to be forgiven, 
That, in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state 
And claim a kindred you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named 
themselves a star’ 
The existence ofthe superstition which has 
been thus beautifully excused by the author of 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, is attested by the 
history of mankind from the earliest periods. 
It is possible, that the original Adam, as he 
gazed upon the starry heavens, on the evening 
which succeeded the day of his creation, may 
have fancied that they were to exercise an in- 
fluence over his future fortunes. Certain is 
it, that his descendants not many degrees re- 
moved, strenuously believed, that the destinies 
of every individual of the human family were 
subject to the same celestial bodies whose po- 
sitions in the heavens determined the length of 
the year, and whose risings and settings pres- 
aged the times for committing the seeds to the 
cherishing bosom of the earth, or for gathering 
the ripened harvest into the garner. 
This belief found an especial advocacy among 
the Egyptians, whose habits of observation and 
whose meditative turn of mind, gave the start- 
ing-point to nearly all of the sciences. Thence, 
it spread to the land of the Chaldean, and ob- 
tained there to such an extent, that the term 
“Chaldean ’’ became synonymous with that of 
“astrologer.” Following in the wake of em- 
pire, it gained a foothold among the Greeks; 
and passed from their hands, with painting and 
sculpture, with eloquence and song, with phi- 
losophy and the mathematics, as the spoil of 
the victorious Roman. Surviving the gods of 
more than one mythology, it did not pale its 
fires before the spreading light of Christianity ; 
and, escaping the ruin of the empire of the 
Ceesars, it received a welcome to the courts 
and households of medieval Europe. More 
fortunate, too, than other superstitiens, it did 
not fly like a Will-’o-the-wisp, when the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages was dispelled by the 
dawn of a more enlightened time. The wisest | 
princes still gave full credence to its predic- | 
tions. Catherine de Medici, the beautiful | 
and wicked inheritress of the wit and wisdom | 
of the Florentine rulers, sought, from its pre- | 
sages, a propitious time for the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew's, and fancied, that she 
had found, in the conjunction of the planets on | 
that August day, the. fated. moment for a final | 
blow at the Protestant faith in France. Anc, 
half a century later, Albert of Wallenstein, | 
with the blindest confidence in the guidance of 
the stars, went on from one degrees of power | 
to another, until, plotting harm to the house | 
of Hapsburg, he perished, a baffled traitor, | 
beneath the hand of aseassination. 

Nor were the occupants of thrones, and mili- 
tary chieftains the only ones, who thus suffered 
themselves to be misled by the silent oracles of 
astrology. The wisest scholars of that time 
were not proof against the fascination of its 
pretensions. Kepler and Cardan, two sages 
} whose names will always be remembered with 
honor as long as mathematics and astronomy 
are cultivated among men, were devoted adhe- 
rents to the belief in stellar and planetary in- 
fluences. And, if the philosophers of the 
seventeenth century were the thralls of ancient 
superstitions, it is scarcely a matter for wonder, 
that, in spite of the present general diffusion of 
knowledge, many of our contemporaries still 
believe in the mystic power of the stars, and 
seek horoscopes from pretended professors of 
the Chaldean art ; for, error is a hydra with 
more heads, and with a greater tenacity for life, 
than was the monster of the Lernean lake. 
¢ But if astrology is a delusive science, it 
served a useful purpose in its early days, by 
calling men to a contemplation of the heavens, 
‘and thus giving birth to the important and 
truthful science of astronomy. Both started 
from the same source ; but, while the one, in 
traversing the ages, has gradually dwindled to 
an impure and insignificant rill, the other has 
widened into a stately river, blessing the world 
with the abundance and purity of its waters. 
The Egyptians, in striving to learn the occur- 
rence of pestilence and inundations, the fate of 
empires and individuals, from the prophetic 
‘stars, doubtless, did not dream of the magnifi- 
eent results which were to ensue from their 
labors. Yet their silent and pensive watchings 
were r warded by the first lessons of a mighty 
lore.  tanding, as they conceived themselves 
to be, « the immovable plane of the earth, 
they fo| »wed with ‘their eyes their god Osiris, 
typified »y the dazzling sun, as he took his 
daily march through the heavens; and when 
nature darkened at his disappearance, they 
contemplated the pale crescent of Isis, as it 
glided through the nocturnal skies. They 
learned to know the stars among which those 
divinities pursued their westward way; and 
soon, their glowing imaginations shaped them 
into the constellated glories of the Zodiac, and 
bestowed upon them the names of their infe- 
rior gods. They noted other celestial ‘bodies 
wandering hither and thither along the same 
starry pathway ; and they made, of these plane- 
tary visitants, the lords of human destiny, the 
masters in the house of Riches and of Disaster, 
of Life and of Death. Having thus unconsci- 





they left the attestation of their labors in the 
mighty pyramids which they reared, with sides 
accurately facing the four quarters of the 
heavens, and, in the celestial planispheres which 
they traced as decorations for their monarchs’ 
Leauthe, or deposited in the linen swathings of 
those monarchs’ embalmed remains. ' 

The Chaldeans, in beconfing participants in 
the lore of the Egyptians, manifested. a zeal 
which showed that they were worthy of that 
honor. In the exhibition of that seal, they de-. 
fined the boundaries of other constellations ; 


| vecorded many important observations with re- sind of 
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ously laid the foundation of a noble science, | 
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peated observations had made known to them, 
that these occurrences only took place, when 
the sun and the moon oceupied certain posi- 


_ tions with reference to the points, at which the 
_ moon's path crossed the apparent one of the 


sun; and, that these relative positions were 
constantly assumed at the termination of a 
Saros, or period of a little more than eighteen 
years in duration. Thus, each eclipse of the 
sun or moon, when duly noted, predicted the 
occurrence of another one, after the lapse of 
the proper time. 

In these astronomical labors and investiga- 
tions, the Chaldeans had, as co-workers, first, 
the inhabitagts of the Chinese and Indian 
Empires, and, afterwards, the people of the 
various Grecian States. If the testimony of a 
poet who sang of events which occurred a 
thousand years before his own time, is to be 
received in this matter, then, we muat believe 
that the nations upon the shores of the Medi- 
terranean sea.(and hence, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to infer, that the Greeks)were acquaint- 
ed with the causes of eclipses, of the difference 
in the length of days and nights, and with 
some of the principal constellations, such as the 
greater and the lesser Bears, Bootes and the 
Hyades, at atime when Aldebaran, the princi- 
pal star of the last mentioned cluster was in 
fact, as well as in name, ‘‘the leader of the starry 
host.” For, Virgil in speaking of the song of 
Topas at the feast with which Dido welcomed 
neas to Carthage, says, 

Hic canit errantem lunam, solisque labores, 
* * * * * 7 * * 
Arcturum, 
Triones; 
Quid tantum oceano properent se tingere soles 
Hiberni, vel que tarddis mora noctibus obstet.* 

At any rate, we are credibly informed, that 
in the sixth century before the Christian Era, 
Thales of Miletus caloulated eclipses of the 
sun, and soon determined the obliquity of the 
Ecliptic, or the augle which the sun’s apparent 
course makes with the celestial Equator. His 
townsman and disciple, Anaximander, made a 
further advance in astronomical knowledge, in 
determining the times of the solstices and of the 
equinoxes hy mechanical means, Anaximand- 
er, too, moved by the spirit of original thought, 
maintained, that the earth was a body of cylin- 
drical form, suspended in the centre of the uni- 
verse; and, that the sun, which was also a 
cylinder, had a circumference twenty-eight 
times larger than that of the earth. In these 
views, however, he was not followed by his 
own disciple, Anaximenes, nor by Anaximenes’ 
disciple, the Ionian Anaxagoras. Both of 
these astronomers held the opinion, that the 
earth and sun were flat; and Anaxagoras 
thought, that, so far from the sun being a body 
as large as Anaximander had represented it 
to be, it did not exceed in dimensionsthe Pel- 
oponnesus, a tract of country having an area 
of about 10,125 square miles. But this moder- 
ation of views was of no avail to our astrono- 
mer. Itseems that the inhabitants of his 
adopted city, Athens, were, in his time, like 
their descendants in the days of St. Paul,— 
exceedingly pious, or, (as the received version 
of the New Testament erroneously renders the 
Apostle’s expression,) ‘‘too superstitious.” 
In their religions zeal, they regarded the 
modest estimate of Anaxagoras as a scientific 
hyperbole, pronounced him a blasphemer, and 
banished him from their State. 


* Topas brought 
His golden lyre, and sung what Atlas taught. 
The various labors of the wandering moon 
And whence proceed th’ eclipses of the sun. 
+ ,*.,* , %* . faggeene 
The rains arise, and fires their warmth dispense, 
And fixed and erring stars dispose their infla- 


ence 
What shakes the solid earth, what cause delays 
The summer nights and shortens winter days. 
i — Dryden's Translation. 


pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque 
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Georgia Ka-Klux. 


The following statements of Georgian Ku- 
Klux outrages have been handed in for pub- 
lication -by Dr. H. W. Pisrsow, who may 
truly be called a life-long friend of the colored 
race. Before the war he had resided many 
years at the south, as the American Tract So- 
ciety’s superintendent of colportage in Virginia, 
as agent of the American Bible Society in Ken- 
tucky, and as President of Cumberland College, 
in that State. On graduating at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York city, in 
1848, Dr. Prerson was appointed by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions as_mis- 
sionary to Africa, but partial logs of health, 
owing to a disease of the lungs, prevented him 
from going. The follewing winter he went to 
Haytias agent for the Bible Society. Oa leaving 
Kentucky in 1861, he was so impressed by the 
wonderful opening offered to philanthropic 
men and women for effectually reaching the 
poor slaves with the means of instruction, and 
was so convinced that it was the duty of the 
Tract Society to enter energetically upon the 
work, that he proceeded to New York and 
communicated personally with the secretaries 
upon the subject. He then came to Washing- 
ington, and was introduced to Hoy. Saumon P. 
Cuask, then Secretary ofthe Treasury, by Rev. 
J. OC. Suita, of Washington, so well known 
for his devotion to the best interests of the col- 
ored population of the District, a devotion 
wisely directed and fearlessly shown through 
those many years when obloquy, persecution, 
and danger attended it. Dr. Prerson was 
cordially received by Secretary Cass, and, 
after several interviews with him as to the best 
method of organizing a plan for educating and 
aiding the freedmen, he was introduced by him 
to Mr. E. L. Pierce, of Boston, who had al- 
ready been sent south by the government to 
make investigations in regard to the condition 
of the colored people within our lines, and had 
just arrived in the city. Mr. Ciase desired 
them to confer very fully on the subject, and 
Dr. Pizrson presented his plan of sending to 
the freedmen teaching colporteurs, which was 
cordially approved by Mr. Pierce, and which 
has since been carried out, we believe, through 
the aid of the Tract Society. 

Statement of Cane Cook. 

Cane Cook pow lives near Americus, Sumter 

County, Georgia. I heard through the colored 


upon him, and sent word to him to come to me 
if possible, that I might get a statement of the 
facts from his own lips. With the greatest 
difficulty he got into the cars at Americus, 
and came here to-day. He says: 

‘‘T worked for Robert Lah 


sonville, Georgia. 1 had:my own stock and 


ference to the heavenly bodies ; and, finally, | load, and ‘had'fo 


of fearfal meaning, into necessary, 
nomena.” did -not-effect 
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my weight upon my feet, or stand at all. 


people of the inhuman outrages committed |: 


, last year, who: 
lives about two and @ half miles from Ander-; 
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in cash, Christmas. I went to him last Friday 
a week ago (Feb. 29th, 1869) for a settlement. 


lon of syrup charged to me, and I[ told him I 
had not had any syrup of him. He asked me 
if I d&puted his word. I told him that I did 
not want to dispute his word, but I have not 
had any s — _— — meet bs. ve 
angry, 3 a lickory stick and came 
towards me. I pe backwards towards the 
door, and he followed me. He isa strongman, 
and I did not want any trouble with him, and I 
gave him no impadence. I had a small piece 
of clap-board in my hand, that I had walk- 
ed with. He told me to throw it down. 
I made no attempt to strike him, but held it 
up to keep off his blow. I went backwards to 
the door and to the edge of the porch, and he 
followed me. As I turned to go down the 
steps—there are four steps—he.struck me a 
epson blow on the back of my head, and I 
ell from the porch to the ground. I was not 
entirely senseless, but I was stiff, and could not 
move hand or foot. I lay a long time—I do 
not know how long—but he did not touch me. 
Jolly Low was at work upon the house, and he 
came down where I was, and Mr. Hodges told 
him he might lift me up, if he was a mind to. 
He lifted me up, and set me on the steps. Mr. 
edges then sent about three miles for Dr. 
Westbrook, and he came and bled me in both 
arms; but I was so cold, my left arm would not 
bleed at all, and my right arm bled but a very 
little. The Doctor then told me to go to my 
friend’s house, and let him take-care of me. 
Two colored then—Anthony Dukes and Ed- 
mund Corrillus—took me under each arm and 
carried me to Burrell Corrillus’ house, abput 
one hundred and fifty yards. I could not _ 
e 
Doctor rode by and told Mrs. Corrillus to take 
good care of me, and keep me there a couple 
of days. I staid there antil Sunday afternoon, 
when two men lifted me into a buggy, end Mr. 
Corrillus carried me to my wife, near Ameri- 
cus. My hands, arms, back, and legs are 
almost useless. I have not been able ‘to lift a 
bit of food to my mouth. I have to he fed like 


a baby. I have not gone before any of the 
courts. I have no money to poy a lawyer, and 
I know it would do no good. Mr. Hodges has 


not ge me for my cotton, and says he will not 
settie with me, but will settle with any man I 
will send him. While I lay before his door, he 
told me that, if I died, he-would pay my wife 
$50. I hope there will be some law sometime 
for us poor oppressed people. If we could 
only get land, and have homes, we could get 
along ; but they won't sell us any land. 


Nore.—Mr. Cook is about fifty years old, has 
frame ; has been an industrious, hard- 
working man, but is now almost entirely paral- 
yzed and helpless. He is the most glottered, 
complete, and pitiable wrecks from human vio- 
lence I have ever seen. Mr. Hodges, I am told, 
owns abou six thousand acres of land, and is 
one of the most prominent and respected citi- 
zens of Sumter county. He is a Methodist 
preacher; and Mr. Reed informs me, as I write, 
that he has heard him preach a great many 
times in the last twenty years, to both white and 
colored people, at camp meetings, and different 
meeting-houses in this region. He refuses to 
sell any of his land to the colored people, and 
will not allew them to build a school-honse on it. 


Statement of George Smith. 


George Smith now resides five miles from 
Ellaville, in Sehley erage Ga. He says: 

‘* Before the election of Grant, large bodies 
of men were riding about the county, in the 
night, for more than a month. They and their 
horses were covered with large white sheets, 
so that you could not tell them or their horses. 
They gave out word that they would whip every 
Radical in the county that intended to vote for 
Grant, and did whip all they could get hold of. 
They sent word to me, that I was one of the 
leaders of the Grant club, and they would whip 
me. I saw them pass my house,‘one night, and 
I should think there were thirty or forty of 
them. They looked, in the night, like Jersey 
wagoners. supposed they were after me, 
and I took my blanket and gun, and ran to 
the weods, and lay out all that night, and a 
good many other nights. Nearly all the Radi- 
cals in the neighborhood lay in the woods every 
night for two weeks before election. The Ku- 
Klux would fo to the houses of all that be- 
longed to the Grant club, call them to the door, 
throw a blanket over them, and carry them eff 
and whip them, and try and make them pro- 
mise to vote for Seymour and Blair. The night 
I saw them, they went to the house of Mr. 
Heury Davis, ordered him out. He re- 
fused to come out, and they tore down both of 
his doors, He fired at them, and escaped. I 
heard a good many shots firedathim. He lay 
out about a week in the woods, and then slipped 
back in the night and got his family, and moved 
off. He had bought a place, and _ $250 on 
it; but he could not get a deed, and he has gone 
off and left it. They then went to the house 
of Tom Pitman and Jonas Swanson, called 
them to the door, threw blankets over their 


heads, carried them off, and whipped them tre- 
P men . They told them that they were 
damned i and leaders of the Grant 


club, and that they would whip everyone that 
voted for Grant, and would not give any work 
to an ae 1 nage Serge 

iggins, a r, was whi al- 
most to death, pat a they said he wae preach- 
ing Radical doctrines to the colored people. It 
was su for a many days that he 
would die, bat he recovered. 

I attended the election at Ellaville. None 
of the Radicals that had seen Ku-Klux tried to 
vote; but a good many Radicals did try to 
vote, but the prises made them all show their 
tickets, and if they were for Grant, they would 
not let them vote. I saw how they treated 
others, and did not try to put my vote in. 
went early in the morning, and the white and 
colored Democrats voted until about noon,when 
I went home. 


Statement of Henry Warner. 


Henry Warner now resides about five miles 
from Andersonville, in Sumter county. He 
says: “Lam a blacksmith.’’ I en to work 
a year for Haron Hooks, in Schley county, for 


$350, and do the blacksmithing for six gangs 
of bands for pie, ont do blacksmithing for the 
neighborhood. During the year, I went to Mr. 


Hooks’, as he was about to start on a journey, 
and asked him how much he had charged 
ne me, fer what I had drawn on my wages. 

e said it was $72.40. While he was away, I 
asked Mrs. Hooks for $5, and she gave it to 
mé. When Mr. Hooks returned he told me he 
found $168 charged against me. I told him I 
had only had $5, and it could only be $77.40. 
Mrs. Hooks had charged me $35 for the $5 I 
had drawn, and his son had char the rest. 
Mr. Hooks said it was on the ks, and it 
must be right. I afterwards agreed to take two 
old mules at $75 each. It was a great deal 
more than they were worth. One was very old, 
and not worth more than $25. I took two hogs 
at $5 each, and bought $5 worth of stuff at a 
sale—in all $242.40. When we bad our settle- 
ment at the end of the year, he said he owed me 


When he read over his account, he had a gal- | “ 
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workmen unsatisfactory, he first tried the 
effect of giving higher wages, and by this he 
managed.to obtain a body of excellent work- 
oa who would not quit his service for any 
other. ‘ 


“‘ Having thus succeeded,” (I quote from an 


abstract of the hiet in “ $ : 
nal,” Sept. 27, 1848) “Sn produci ened 
of stability in the arrangements of his estab- 


lishment, M. Leclarie expected (he says) to 
enjoy greater peace of mind. is hin how. 
ever, he was d inted. So long as he was 
able to superintend everything himself—from 
the general concerns of his business’ down. to 
its minutest detailse—he did ® certain 
satisfaction ; but from the moment that, ow- 
ing to the increase of business, he found that 
he could be nothing more than the centre from 
which orders were issued, and towhich reports 


were brought in, his former anxi and 
discomfort returned upon ~ 


He 

lightly of the Her een telson toehich 
a tradesman is subject ; but describes as an in- 
cessant cause of vexation the losses occasion- 
ed by the misconduct of the workmen. An 
employer will find “workmen whose indiffer- 
ence to his interests in such, that they do not 
perform two-thirds of the amount of work 
which they are capable of; hence the contin- 
ual fretting of masters, who, seeing their inter- 
ests neglected, believe themselves, entitled to 
suppose that the workmen are constantly con- 
spiring to ruin those from whom they derive 
their livelihood. If the journeyman sure 
of constant employment, his position would in 
some respects be more enviable than that of a 
master, because he is assured of a certain 
amount of wages, which he will get whether 
he works much or little. He runs norisk, and 
has no other motive to stimulate him to do his 
best, than his own sense of duty. The master, 
On the other hand, depends greatly on chance 
for his returns ; his position isone of continual 
irritation andapxiety. This would no longer 
be the case, to the same extent, if the interests 
of the master and those of the workmen were 
bound up with each other, connected by some 
bond of mutual security, such as that which 
would be obtained by the plan of @ yearly di- 
vision of profits.” , 

Even in the first year, daring which M. Le- 
claire’s experiment was in complete operation, 
the success was remarkable. M. Leclaire des- 
cribes in strong terms the improvement which 
was already manifest in the habits and de- 
meanor of his workmen, not merely when at 
work, and in their relations'with their em- 
ployer, but at other times and in other relations, 
showing increased respect both for other’ and 
for themselves. M. Chevalier, in a work pub. 
lished in 1848, stated, on M. Leclaire’s authority, 
that the fnereased zeal of the workpeople con- 
tipned to be a full compensation to him, évén 
in a pecuniary sense, for the share of profit 
which he renounced in their favor. And M. 
Villiaume, in 1857, observes: 

‘‘Though he has always kept hiinself free 
from the frauds which are but too frequent in 
his profession, he haé always been able'to hold 
his ground against competition, and has 
a handsome competency, in spite of re- 
linquishment of so great a portion of his profits. 
Assuredly he has only been thus successful he- 
cause the unusual activity of his workpeople, 
and the watch they kept over one agother, have 
compensated him for the sacrifice he made in 
contenting himself with only a share of the 
gain.” 

The beneficent example set by M. Leclaire 
has been followed, with brilliant success, by 
other employers of labor on a large scale at 
Paris. 

Until the passing of the. Limited Liability 
Act, it was held that an arrangement similar 
to M. Leclaire’s would have been impossible in 
England, as the workmen could not, in the 
vious state of the law, have been associated 
in the profits without. being liable for losses. 
One of the many benefits of that great legiala- 
tive improvement, has been to render partner- 
ships of this description possible, 

Messrs. Briggs, of the Whitwood and Meth- 
ley Collieries, near Normanton, in Yorkshire, 
have taken the first step.’ They have issued a 
proposal to work those collieries by a company, 
two-thirds of the capital of which they, jl! 
themselves continue to hold, but. will, in. tbe 
allotment of the remaining third, give the pre- 
ference to the “officials and operatives employed 
in the concern;” and, what is of still greater 
importance, will propose to the shareholders, 
‘that whenever the annual profit exceeds ten 
per cent., one-half the excess shall be divided 
among the workpeople and employes, whether 
shareholders or not, in proportion to their earn- 
ings during the year. It is highly honorable 
to these employers of labor to have initiated 
a system so full of benefit both to the opera- 
tives employed and to the general interest of 
social improvement ; and they express 20 more 
than a just confidence ip the principle when 


] | they say, that “the adoption of the mode of 


appropriation thus recommended would, it is 
believed, add so great an element of success to 
the undertaking, as to increase rather than di- 
minish the dividend to the shareholders.’ 
ee I eter 
John W. Forney. 


BY A. N. 


The Civil Service Journal is very silly’ in 
saying it is a pity that J. W. Forney heeame a 
politician, and atill more silly in showing that 
it does not know « statesman from a politician. 
A politician would have taken sides with John- 
son; hut J. W. Forney didn’t: A politician 
would have reckoned the possibilities of his 
losses by deserting those in power ; but 3. W. 
Forney didn’t. In this District, politicians 
would have gone against negro votes, and 
against the honest mad who has administered 
the municipal affairs of Washington ; bet J. 
W. Forney didn’t. It will yet be found out, 
when the mist of prejudice has. cleared away, 
and when some chronicler as faithful.as J. W. 
Forney wields the pen, that Mr. Forney was « 
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a house-painter, M. Leclarie | 
Drges,) a M.| Senate, as he is one of thé most useful men. in 
{| reform, that the country has.seén....« 


$12, and that was all that I could get. Mr. | statesman, whose modesty prevented his con- 
Hooks emp! fifty-two hands fart pore, sat temporaries from recognizing him, because. he 
when he settled with them, he said all but one, | was willing to'undertake:the great/and- impor. 
besides me, owed him. But two of us got any- , . 
thing at all at the end of the year. Mr. Hoo tant work of guiding statesmen, instead of being 
was. no worse in the treatment of his hands | called one—~a work nowhere undervalued more 
than the most of the planters in Schley pooanes of than in the press itself. 96° 460» wi deal 
Brees: fr Ps ‘Henry Wilson is at once a. statesman and a 
Endustrial Co-spermiton. politician. He saw the coming struggle, end 
; 1 dere: it came, he stood by his principlen;: thet is 
Some, attention has keen excited by an ¢x | manliness. And now he is trying te malté peo- 
ple as manly as himself; that.is the politician. 


He has been ene of the most:useful men inthe 
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Get a Homesté 


There are over forty milligtt 

exclusively for actual secelers:- 
These lands are loeated as follows : 
In Arkansas, nine million acres. 
In Alabama, six million acres. 

- In Florida, nineteen million acres. 

In Louisiana, six million acres. 
In Mississippi, four million acres. 


Making, in the five States named, about forty | ous requirements of human life. Surely, if 


millions of acres. 
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ascended the limits of the thir- 
. ‘Bach testified, too, by 

n a of the products, that 
sore ey | result of machinery 

and imp: ents vastly improved beyond those 
of former years. Each, in fine. had its tale to 
tell of Yankee ingenuity, as displayed in the 
invention of along array of agricultnral and 
/ mechanical tools, and of Yankee science, as 
| delineated in the rpplication of steam, elec- 
| tricity, and other physical agencies to the vari- 
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A systematic and most anserupalous Wasurmoron, D. C., February 25, 1370. 


is being made, by the Democratic prest and 
politicians, to prove to the country that there | 70 the Hdilor of the New Era : ; 
is a condition of hostility actually existing be. T am a white man and a“ Mason,” in the first 
tween the President and Congress, and that place. I yesterday picked up your paper, (the 
the breach is being daily widened. And we re | first I have seen,) and read it through. I found 
gret to see that a few Republican newspapers, some pleasant reading : and one article, on 
in distant sections of the country, have been so “Masonry,” relating to ‘‘colored men being 
far misled by this weak plot of the enemy asto allowed in white lodges,” I ‘ound particu- 
assume that the statement is founded in fact. larly so. 
Now, we have given some attention to this; As Iunderstand Masonry, ty be consistent, 





is sold agound him is ingpeh large tracts, and 
at wach prices, that all of his desires and 
industry-he cannot Fchase a home. 


land for sale by land agents. The tracts or 
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I have before mt 4 several advertisements of 
farms riage from 200 to 700 acres, and at prices 
beyond the reach of the freedmen in his pres- 
ent cricumstances, and perhaps for months to 
come. 

I ask our friendly capitalists, Would it not 
be a philanthropic and profitable investment 
to purchase land in the several Southern States, 
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inevitable ou the purt of those subjected to it, 
rule ; the rewarding of merit whenever duo , 
encouragement whenever deserved, and it may 
be rendered, whether to colored persone gg 
laborers, or in whatévér relations persons, with. 
out regard to- their factor color, may come iy, 
contact one with the other. T want no obstacle 
in the way, in church or State, in the schoo} 
house, or at the mart because of color. Let 
all worship the same God, enjoy like rights, 
privileges, and immunities, be educated in com. 
mon, a8 one, in the same public schools, pursue 
happiness as friends. I shall be found object. 


a 


and cut it ap into 15, 25, and 50 acre plats, 
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to: them. 
_ Epwanp.Ozcsoz.—The young man arrested 


worthy agent, belongs tos different breed. 
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What are we Doing 10r Education? | 


A short time ago a paragraph went the rounds | 
of the papers, stating that two hundf€d young | 
colored men were studying for the priesthood | 
at the ancient college of the Propaganda in | 
Rome. It attracted little attention. Itseemed, | 
perhaps, a trivial thing to many. To as it ia | 
another evidence of that foresight, that keen | 


Only actual settlers upun hese lands can | 
purchase or procure titles to them. They | 


} 
‘ 


| are, by a beneficent law of Congress, reserved | 


for the people who will make homes upon them. 


i i : it will but I merely wish to add my small e e- 
; , cen | years of but little avail, and for the reason, | nor is there the remotest prospect that it will y y ncourag 
Beary. agriculeneg}.lateet & Se, Sears, Fee that they bore in themselves their own refuta- | oyist in the future. 


who is unable to purchase land, should, at the | 
earliest day possible, secure @ homestead upon | 
these government lands. 

The actual cost of such homestead to the 
settler will be: 


cessive in their boasting, each census thus far | 
made may be pleaded in excuse for them. 


Bat these several excuses have been in past | 


tion.: Judyed by the light of its own mani- | 


| the American people have been somewhat ex- matter, and have ressonably good opportani- we should allow a brother with a black skin, 


ties of knowing the sentiment of both Congress 


| and the-Administration, and we have no hesi- | language. 


tation in saying that no such boatility exists, 


The feeling between the Legislative and Ex- 


| festo—the Declaration of Tndependence—if ecutive branches of the Government is not only | up and address with any othér of its class, aud 
| Americanism meant anything in the eyes Of friendly, but cordial. There is practically no | to particularly endorse the article in your last 
| the nations, it meant universa] liberty and | ground for differences on questions of any public | issue relating to the admittance of a brother 


'as well as a brother of another tongue—4. e., 
You will not know me if I sign my name, 


| ment to you in the advancement of your paper, 
| which, I think, compares favocably in its make- 


and so on, and sell sach’to honest freedmen, 
and thus enable them to procure homes, per- 
manent citizenship, and a fixed power in the 
country ? 

To establish schools, churches, and train 
preachers and teachers for the freedmen is very 
good ; but how mach will they avail while the 
freedman is compelled, from the want of o 
home, to lead a roving life? 

Some capitalists of Boston have purchased 


ing to universal amnesty only to the end of 
subjecting a spirit antagonistic to the above. 
I would see Jefferson Davis as happy and as 
free from depression and guilt as is possible if 
he has repented. Beyond this, the only ques. 
tion as to his being enfranchised is the ques- 
tion as to an example to make “treason odi. 
ous.”’ 

Let the landholders of the South and their 
laborers harmonize—be friends. This, with the 


equality. If American genius were to be pre- |importance. Both the Administration and Mason (no matter what his complexion or lan- 2.000 in Geo: d divided them into bei happilv realized, will bring al! 
iati iti | ‘OR RIGHTY ACRES - ; ; ,000 acres in Georgia, an rest, being happil; g 
appreciation, of be ogee en “pura  ecliaiit ined te Seer pire i served and enhanced. it was only to be done, Congress have too much patriotism and too | guage) into all lodyes. Sop t 25 acre farms. I earnestly hope that many | things right. Let no selfish schemes interpose. 
to attain a cet me Pe ic q ah ¢ ane ; pk consummation of entry.. 2 00 in the estimation of the world, by maintaining | much good sense to quarrel about unimport- | ere LP. | ners wil do the same! If I had the means, I| strive not in the same, to affect the present 
inp eaaP mi an. Soe | i chosshaneiaa.siiadaman al teat 5 00 in steady and unintermitting poise the high git matters. Letter from Kentucky: would freely do so. Methinks a national land growing power of the South, wielded for the 
men " v Government OD issue OF patent..... 


States, to be active and learned missionaries | 
for the spread of their faith. Who have we to | 
compete with them? Where are our minis- | 
ters or- public men who, in point of ability, will | 
be their equals? Whom, even, are we prepur- 
ing to fill creditably and ably the places of | 
honor and trust which the future is opeuing to | 
us? The answer is obvious to every one who | 
reflects for a moment upon the lumentably | 
small number of young colored men pursuing | 
a higher course of study. Whose fauit is it? 
Is it that of the young men themselves? We 
know it is somefimes so asserted, but it is not 
true. There are to-day young men, of energy 
and excellent abilities, who would be glad to 
fit themselves, nay, some are almost fitted, to 
enter Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, or West 
Point, who are only prevented from so doing 
from lack of means. 

We have been assisted by the white friends | 
in the matter of schools for the freedmen, and 
in ove or two schools of a high grade, like the 
‘* Institate for Colored Youth” in Philadel. | 
phia, presided over ably by Miss Fanny Jack- | 
son. . This is all very well, and eminently | 
desirable. But in the meantime what are we, | 
the colored people, doing for those sensible girls 
and boys amongst us who have got more thau 
mere freedmen’s schouls can give them, and are 
yet thirsting and hungering for more? Wecan | 
raise money to build churches, to send men to 








‘to be within reach of every laborer in: the 





lotal cost of 80 acres 


FOR FORTY AORES. 
Fees ut date of entry................ $l V0 
vonsummation of entry........ 





‘lo Government for patent............ 





Total cost of 40 acres.............. $7 U0} 


This ia tor land which is held at $1.25 per | 
acre. Land within six miles of a railroad line 
ix held at $2.50 per acre, and consequently 40 
acres of such land would cost under the home- 
stead $9, the same as 80 acres of the cheaper 
lane. 

We have now ascertained the cost of the 
land for an 80 or 40 acre farm under the home- 
stead law, and it is so small, that it would seem 


country. 

But, something more is necessary, especially 
if the man has a family, What is it? 

ist. The settler must have a little money a 
head to enable him ‘to erect a comfortable 
house. 

2d. To purchase provisions for his family 
until he can produce a crop from the land, or 
ne must be able iv work for others part of the 
time, and so earn provisions for the family 
while the crop,is growing. 

Liow is this little capital to be obtained ? 


standard of human rights which had been set’ Some persons are willing und weak enough tbe following letter was received too late to 


up by the fathers of the republic. Did the to suppose that, because Congress desires and | be of any use, in reference to the convention 
-| census of the United States, in its stated pub- | 


lication, bear witness to any such fidelity ? Far 
from it. Each census, on the contrary, was but 
a reiteration of the shameful inconsistency be- | 


|tween American professions and American 


practice. 

The first enumeration of the people of the, 
United States in 1790, brought out in startling | 
relief the fact, that, of four millions and up- | 
wards, nearly seven hundred thousand were en- | 
slaved. ‘rom this, it was clear, that the gar- , 
ments of the young nationality were fearfully | 
besmirched, and gave color to the witticism of | 
that young British officer who said that the | 
Adam and Eve of the American nation came | 
out of Newgate. Still, it was hoped, that they | 
would prove only an impurity that might readi- 
ly be brushed away. But, aseach succeeding | 
census revealed, in its turn, the spreading char- | 
acter of the loathsome spot, the world’s scorn- | 
ful"hiss was not to be silenced by the showing | 
of other brave adornments. From the census | 
of 1860, it appeared, that the number of slaves 
then in the United States more than equaled 


| the entire population at the date of the first 


enumeration. This fact was more than sufficient | 
to dim all the glories achieved in other direc. | 
tious. 


And how will it be with the forth-coming | 


intends to reduce the estimates, there must be 
a radical difference between that body and the 
Administration that submitted them. 

This is no cause for quarrel. The Depart- 
ments submitted the estimates under existing 
laws, and with reference to public improvements 
contemplated or in progress under these laws. 
It is for Congress to say whether, under exist- 
ing circumstances, these improvements shall be 


| prosecuted or suspended, or whether some of 


them shall be continued and others suspended. 

For example, Congress may deem it wise to 
complete the New York post office, and to sus- 
pend operations on the Boston post office ; it 


. . . ‘ 
may decide tw improve one harbor and not im- 


prove another ; to establish one navy-yard and 
discontinue another, or to discontinue work on 
all uncompleted >war vessels, vr not to build 
apy new vessels, and so on in every branch of 
the public service, except as to the current 
expenses of administration, and thas very ma- 
terially, largely, reduce the estimates without 
laying the foundation for any differences be- 
tween the two branches of the Government. 
The administration has said to Congress, that 
if you go on with all these works, and main- 
tain the Army and Navy at this standard, so 
much money will be required, and the whole 
matter is submitted for your determination ; 


‘of which it speaks; but we publish it, never- 
theless, as an indication of the hopeful state of- 
affairs in Kentucky : 

La Graner, Ky., February 17, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Ata political meeting convened at LaGrange, 
Kentucky, on the l7th instant, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the Cou- 
vention of colored citizens to be held at Frank- 
fort, on the 23d instant. 

Resolved, That we are fully in favor of a} 
eomplete organization of the Republicans in 
' the State, and will help all who will help us to 
maintain it. 

Resolved, That EK. P. Mans and Richard F. 
Henlon he delegates to said convention. 

Resolved, That each delegate receive $10 to 
defray expenses. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be publisbed in all Republican papers. 

‘ Exisau P. Mans. 
oe 
Letter From Snow Hill, Maryland; 
Snow Hitt, Worcester Co., Mp., 
February 23, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

I have been a recipient of four of your pa- 

pers, and could not peruse them without deep 


, portant subject. 


association for such purposes migh be inaugu- 
rated in Washington, and produce a vast 
amount of incalculable good. Such are in ex- 
istence to enable the needy white citizen to 
procure e home. Why not for the poor freed- 
man? I see no reason why. Many freedmen, 
since clothed with the right of suffrage, have 
been debarred from using the right, because 
they had no hoaie. When election day rolled 
round, they were compelled to be in a transient 
position. Let the Era be heard on this im- 


H, Wu.utams, Jr. 


Letter from Salem, Mass. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

I write to acknowledge receipt of four copies 
of the New Era this P. M., which, being con- 
secutive numbers, | would rather retain, but 
for the common information, shall spread among 
my friends. So great an improvement upon 
our efforts at journalizing, as presented by the 
New Era, must be appreciated by our people. 
This is our day, our critical moment in the 
breach, our crisis to be passed by precedents in 
pdaition—in short, what Mr. Douglass compre. 
hends in saying, we are to take charge of our 
existence. The inevitable amnesty to political 
offenders will show our great care to establish 
ourselves useful in its most minute effort. “The 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance.”’ 


Yours, 





right, by its black citizens. » 
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Policy. 


BY A WOMAN 





Our new condition is already fruitfal uf vew 
interests, the cluims of which lift as out of the 
limited sphere of past experience, and make 
us anticipate the future with something of ex 
aggerated hope, it may be, but still with honest 
instincts and manly aspirstions. 

The tendency to: imitation among men, and 
a natural sensitiveness to charges of ignorance 
have wade the translation of some words of 
doubtfal paternity, from the Old Era into the 
New, as easy as mere politicians could wish. 

For instance. many of those to whom we 
look for wisdom growing out of experience, 
and information growing out of political his- 
tory, of which they have made part, and sound- 
ness of judgment growing out of their personal 
dealings with men, are always commending 
“ policy.” 

When everything was to be lost by manli- 
ness, they chose it, and nuw that everything is 
to be equally lost by policy, they choose it. 
For all such we quote Falstaff’s catechism of 
honor: * Well, tis no matter ; honor pricks 
me ou. Yea, but how if honor prick me of 
when I come on? how then? Oan honor seta 


: ati ; ; ; ive i ble, at times I shall be happy to|leg? No. Oranarm? No. Or take away 
; it can only be obtained by industry and|ceneus? We venture to answer hopefully for | pur in any event, we recommend the strictest thought and interest. As your motive is the If agreea e; P eet 

innumerable end frequently useless conven- economy, and with these it can certainly be had | our country—well! Within the past ten years, | economy in every branch of the service. promotion of education—an instruction which | correspond with your paper. the grief of a wound? No. Honor hath no 
tions ; we spend muck 00 follies we could 8 | | iin reasonable time. it has passed through purifying fires ; and yet | Congress, so far as it has replied at all, has | is #t home a friend, abroad an introduction, in 1 am, respectfally and truly yours, skill in surgery, then? No. What is honor? 
well.de wine. Abell we ever learn that an | Every temperate and industrious man can | we trust that it will not have even the smell of | said, the lezislative branch is also in favor of | S0litude asolace, in society an ornament—I Fraxk H. Frercarr. | A word. Whatis that word? Honor. Whiat 


educated man is one of the very best invest- 
ments we can put our money into? Shall we 
tlways wait until some struggling boy fights 
his way through poverty and prejudice from 
the high school to the preparatory school, and 
thence to college, there to spend two years, and | 
then be obliged to leave solely for lack of 
means, with the goal almost in sight? 
This is no fancy sketch. ‘This very thing 
bas happened within three months at Harvard 
college, and it will happen oftea again until we | 
learn to appreciate that old but still trite say- | 





ing, ‘‘God helps those who help themselves,” | . 


; mm. 


and succor those of our young men who are | 
struggling to obtain an education. 

Bat a year‘or two ago, the editor of this pa- | 
per published a list of wealthy colored men in | 
the United States. . | 

It was a list exceedingly creditable to us, | 
considering the difficulties under which they | 
had accumulated their money. : 

But the very fact thus noted suggests an in- | 
quiry : Has one of those men ever contributed | 
to the education of a colored boy or girl out- | 
side of his own family ? 

We would almost dare venture the assertion | 
that not one ever put a scholar through a com- | 
plete course of training at his own expense. 
Our wealthy white friends act differently. 

While Richard Theodore Greener was at An- 
dover, the expenses of four members of that 
academy were paid by the Hon. Wiixiam E. 
Dongs, of New York, notwithstanding the 
fact that his son was attending the school at 
the same time. 

Joux B. Goven, the temperapce lecturer, 
makes it a matter of principle to always keep 


i 


| trict in the South, and, with rigid economy, can 


| #hip of land an: a homestead gives. 


tind steady employment in any agricultural dis- 


save at least five dollars per month, if blessed 
with health. 

Five dollars per month, deposited in the Sa- 
vings Bank, will, at the end of the year, amount 
to more than sixty dollars. 

Sixty dollars carefully expended, with your 
own labor added, will procure ‘the forty or 
eighty acres of land, and erect a comfortable 
house on the same—as good a house certainly 
as many of the laboring men now have to live 


To gét such » home, which, with industry, 
will make you iudependent, can you not well 
afford to abstain from whisky, tobacco, and 
every other unnecessary luxury, for the short | 
space of one yeur ? 

The moment you make the resolution to gain 
a home of your own and commence in earnest, 
by making your first deposit in bank, there to 
remain until a + ufficient sum has been added to 
it, the battle w i] have been half won. You 
will have only \ adhere to the resolution to 
ensure success. 

You know w ‘! the power which the owner- 
You can- 
not well be independent without such owser- 
ship, nor can yca make any other as safe in- 
vestment for yeur family. 

You will no: only draw your own support 
from your little farm, but every improvement 
you make upon it will increase.its value. Every 
road that is constructed in the vicinity, every 
mill, or factory. church or school-house erected 
in the vicinity, will add to the value of your 


| enslaved declared by the fourteenth amend- 


smoke on its garments. Aroused from its fear- 
ful delusion by the rude shaking of civil war, 
it laid aside one by one its iniquities. The ab- 
olition of slavery in the District of Colambia 
was speedily followed by President Linco.n’s 
proclamation of emancipatien ; and, two years 
later, our country’s redemption was consum 
mated by the adoption of the thirteenth amend- 
ment, declaring involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime, impossible within 
the limits of the United States. 

And now, with the citizenship of the once 


ment, and his enfranchisement assured by the 
fifteenth, our country—thank God !—can wear 
the forthcoming census as a phylactery, of which | 
Lrserty aNd Eqvatity will be the inscription. | 





According to the law of increase as settled | 
by the experience of the past, our present 
population ought to be about forty-two mil- | 
lions. If it falls short of that, the deficiency 
will be attributable to the havoc of the rebel- 
lion ; and will, in view of that fact, be no de 
fect in the coming census. Nor should it be 
regarded as a defect, if the exhibit of material 
wealth and power fall short of anticipations 
based upon previous increments. Lacedemo- 
nia felt richer by the epitaph over the fallen at 
Thermopyla— 

! returnin the Spartans, tell 

That ber eee commands, we fell.” 
And whatever the showing of the forthcoming 
census may be, either in reference to popula- 
tion or to national resources, our country will 
have reason to congratulate herself, in the light 
of the history of the last decade, both upon her 


economy, and to that end will examine careful- 
ly, into all these matters, with a view, not only 
to a reduction of expendi ures, but a'so a re- 
duction of taxes, if that can be done with safety 
to the public credit. This work of examina- 
tion is now in progress, and when completed, 
we have not a doubt but it will be satisfactory 
to the administration and to the country. We 
know it is the purpose of Congress so to 


| make it. 


Al] this talk about a war between the Presi- 
dent and Congress is a humbug; no such war 
exists, nor can it be inaugurated, for the simple 
and sufficient reason, that their is neither vause 
nor disposition for war on either side. 





Letter from our Richmond Correspondent. 


** Lobby.” 


To the Editor of the New Era: 
Appreciating, as everyone should appreciate, 


| the high moral standard you have assumed ia 


lifting humanity from the iron bed of oppres- 

sion, I should think I had done you an injus- 

tice and myself a great wrong, to be lobbying 

around here in the ‘‘ temple of all the gods,” | 
or capitol of all cruelties, and not furnish you 

with a synopsis in brief as to its composition, 

and the animus characterizing the Southern 

heart. 

Governor G. C. Walker has eatered upon his 
administration with fealty to the old Demo- 
cratic party, as is seen in his appointing, as 
Lieutenant Governer, John L. Marye, Jr., who 
is, beyond all doubt, the leading spirit of 
**hard-shelled " Democracy in the State. I 
need not tell you how zealously this man will 


feel it a duty to labor assiduously for the pro- 
motion of your paper here; aod could I put 
my feelings into others, it would have a circu- 
lation of interest throughout the country. It 
would stand best in every colored home circle ; 
and those persons whose earnings are spent 
uselessly would subscribe, and appreciate it as 
an indispensable companion. For it shows not 
only your ability of doing, but your determina 
tion to do. 

Some have expressed their benevolent feel- 
ings; and intend subscribing, after being in- 
formed that benevolence is not merely a feeling, 
but a principle; not a fanciful dream, but 
something for the hand to execute. 

Hoping, ere the lapse of a fortnight, to pre- 
sent you with at least five subscribers, 

I remain your well-wisher, 
Anna R. Hatey. 


How the Colored Man Wili Vote. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Trenton, New Jersey, February 26th, 1870. 
This is a question which occupies more of the 
attention of the public mind than any ques- 
tion now extant. It is a question often asked, 
but not often answered, as itis a problem diffi- 
cult to solve. The question suggests to my 
mind several thoughts which may serve to sat- 
isfy the curious inquirer. 

First, then, man is one, and the colored man 
will vote just like the white man, as he is oper- 
ated on by the same causes, and influenced by 
the same motives that actuate and govern white 
men placed in like circumstances. 

There are some men who will sell and barter 
away their principles for filthy lucre,—some 





Feervary 17, 1870. 


Eurepean Immigration into the 
Seuth. 


BY GEORGE T. DOWNING, 


A project is before Congress having the title 
“A bill to incorporate the establishment of a 
line of steamships, under the flag of the Union, 
for the conveyance of the mails of the United 
States to European ports, and ports of India 
and China, by way of the Suez Canal, and for 
promoting emigration from Europe to the 
Southern States of the Union, and reducing the 
rates of ocean postage.” It is being lobbied 
with much energy ; many appliances are being 
brought to bear: even the ‘ negro,”’ (I accept 
the term. ) 

I am in favor of cheap ocean postage ; I am 
in favor of our flag carrying the mail to foreign 
countries ; I am not, as a rule, opposed to im- 
migration into our country ; [ may be made to 
regard the above project as right and desirable ; 
but I read connected with it the names of rebels, 
of their bailors, of unrelenting, bitter haters 
of the colored man, who never omit an oppor- 
tunity to de him injustice ; who would join with 
any effort to drive him, if not to perdition, into 
the Gulf. 

I cannot consistently, and I would not, be 
found placing an obstacle in the way of immi- 
gration from any country to ours, if it be yol- 
untary—if it be with the idea of the emigrant 
bettering Iris condition, of his assisting to de- 
velop our great resources—if he comes im- 
bued, or intending to be imbued, with the hap- 
py Spirit and genius of our institutions and 


is that honur? Air. A time reckon'ng! Who 
hath it? He that died »’ Wednesday: Doth 
he feel it? No. Dothhe hearit? No. Isit 
insensible, then’ ‘ea, to the dead: But will 
it not live w.th the living? No. Why? De- 
traction wil! ro: «fer it: therefore I'll none 
of it. Honor is mere escutcheon, and so ends 
my catechism,” and so ends the catechism of 
policy. 

Was Luther a politiviss, or Hampden f° Is 
Phillips, or Sumner? As Marvell’ once seid, 
‘* let thore who wish to live by bread and but- 
ter do it. We can de without it.” Frequently 
among us, while listening to suggestions, end 
the proposal of measures which seem to be full 
of honorable and aseful hints for the public 
good, one is irritated by this interposition, 
“ That is all very well, but it is not politic. In 
public affairs you must use policy. Everybody 
does it, and it is impossible to succeed without 
it.” 

So it would seém, that it does not matter how 
largely a man may have been blessed with rea- 
soning powers, or how carefully his moral nature 
may have been cultivated, or his conscience 
developed, when he enters upon a field where 
these qualifications are of value. Politica! life 
is 80 regulated by custom, and rules of action 
and codes of morals peculiarly its own, that 
ali must learn them who would enter’ the 
charmed circle of political life. , 

There must be some very enervating infla- 
ences brought to bear upon those who accept 
policy as their rule in the administration of 
public affairs, since so many good ‘men, who 
seem’ prepared to govern righteously, seem 


one mun in college at his expense. There are canal pee we err want losses and her gains. ‘work to secure legislative ascendancy for his | for honor, some fot one thing, and some for an- | !aws; to all such I say ‘‘ come, I will gladly wel- rh eg tay eres 
» man i ’ years, odera , party i di ’ ‘ i “ come you ;’’ but I j : 
churches y of them, which always keep a sand: aaill YOu WAT Bo belle, Slane, oil bps —_—_—_—_— party in the Senate and lower House other, and the old maxim, that “every man | come do object to capital or hate Seas wide. argely — —— 


@tudent in the theological sewinary. There 
are old families who have founded scholarships 
in some 6f our colleges, 80 that any poor boy 
bearing their name can always be eligible to 
them. Can we not do something of the sort? 
Can we not see that unless we sow we shall 
never succeed ; that unless we begin to prepare 
for a higher education, and that soon, we sha!! 
be found deficient when the day of trial comes? 

There are enough colored men of wealth in 
this country to found twe or more scholarships 
at Yale and Harvard, so that from this time 
forth, forever, two or more colored boys can be 
sare of support while preserving a meritorious 
course in character and scholarship at those 
colleges. In this way a constant incentive will 
be held out to young colored men to fit them- 
selves for a higher course of study. 

But suppose we have not a sufficient number 
of wealthy colored men, who will do this merit- 
orious act, could not each city, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, 
New Orleans, raise money enough to support, 
one of its worthy young men in obtaining an 
education? What young man thus educated 
would not fee! proud that he owed his elevaticn 
solely to those with whom he was identified, 
and for whom he would thus be stimulated to 
work ? 

In the regenerated Republic, into which we 
are entering we wish to take our piace, not 80 
mach from foree of numbers, as from our intelli- 
gence and worth. 

To attein this intelligence, to become thus 
worthy, work persistent and enthusiastic, is 
needed. Sacrifices must be made. Dollars 
must learn to stimn!ate and sustain brains. 

The men whom fortune bas blest must not 
forget in their prosperity the pen and the voice 
which alone can perpetuate their fame. We 
all need to give, not so much, we think, to schools 
and colleges, there are too many of the latter 
already, as to givetoscholars These we should 
foster and encourage. For the next twenty- 
five years, no prominent College, Law School, 
or Theological Seminary in the land should 
lack its colored representative. By this means 
alone, shall we be able to weaken the barriers 
of caste, which will be found still strong when 


pier man because of the ownership. 
Mechanics, : s well as agricultural laborers, 
should also make for themselves homes, if not 
in the country and on a farm, then in the vil- 
lage or city on a building lot. If you are not 
able to buy ap expensive lot, go farther from 
the centre of } opulation and buy a cheap lot, 7 
one that you «xa pay for, and as soon us possi- 
ble put up son.e sort of a house, shanty, or 
cabin that you van dwell in. Then take the 
money that you would otherwise pay ‘or rent, 
and add to your house until it is a suitable and 
comfortable plice f rthe family. Devote your 
earnings and ile hours when not working at 
your trade to improvements on your lot, and 
you will soon have a pleasant and satisfactory 
home, one that you will not leave for the grog- 
shop, or othe: idle and vicious places. Let 
your motto be emperance, economy, industry, 
and a homeste «|, until you love and possess 


them all. 
Lommntell 





The Forthcoming Census. 


—_——- 


The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides fer an enumeration of the entire people 
once in every ten years. In accordance with 
this requirement, the first census was taken in 
1790; and since then, each decade has been 
marked by its repetition. 

But these occasions for determining the ac- 
tual population of the Republic have been em- 
ployed wisely to subserve other purposes. 
They have been made to furnish decennial éx- 
hibits of the state of the country in its various 
scientific, economical and industrial aspects. 
The growth and development of agricultural, 
commercial and manufacturing interests, thus 
brought prominently into notice at each suc- 
cessive period—the increase in material wealth 
and resources thus statedly indicated—the con- 
tinuous advancement of the country in the 
fields of discovery and invention. thus duly 
chronicled—all of these combined have justi- 
fied, in the most ample manner, the experiment 
of self-governmem on the part of the people. 
Each and every census of the United States 
bas been a triumphant vindication of republi- 
can principles. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau. 


What is the explanation of the hostility 
shown in some quarters, especially among 
members of Congress, towards the Freedmen’s 
Bureau? Do they not know that that Bureau 
has been, under the judicious management of 
General Howagp, a powerful auxiliary in the 
work of reconstructiun? That, indeed, its ex- 
istence and earnest activity in just such opera- 
tions as he in his wisdom has devised, and in 
his sagacity carried out, were the only condi- 
tions under which a peaceful reconstruction of 
the sullenly submissive South was possible? 
They surely do not have to be told, that every 
humble school-hou8e supported or protected 
through his care, was, in fact, a seminary for 
the propagation of Republican principles. 

They cannot be blind to the fact, that through 
the just dealings which he enforced between 
the ex-rebel and his former slave, the latter 
was induced to give his hearty support, his un- 
questioning allegiance, to the Republican party, 
as soon as he was invested with the ballot. 
And it certainly does not require a vast deal 
of political sagacity upon their part to foresee, 
that the great bulk of the freedmen can only 
be held in their party fealty by the adoption 
towards them of measures like those by which 
allegiance was first secured. Those freedmen 
are still the wards ef the nation. Their edu- 
cation is just begun; and clothed as they are 
with political power, it is to the general good, 
that it should be carried on and completed. 

To that end he still requires a guiding hand 
—he still stands in need of schools. The re- 
constructed South is unable, even if it were 
not unwilling, to supply those wants; and it 
is only through the continued Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau that they can be supplied in such a man- 
ner and with such efficiency as to maintain the 
ascendancy of the Republican party, and thus 
conduce to the entire country’s prosperity. 
What, then, is the explanation—we ask again 
—of the hostility shown towards the Freed- 
men’s Bureau? 

If this hostility is to be triumphant, and the 
funds at the disposition of the Bureau to be 
transferred to the Department of Education, 
we desire to enter now and here our earnest 


It would much amuse you to see how the 
vhite man’s great imitator, the negro ‘‘Bland,” 
f the Senate, labors to copy the actions, 

~peeches and costume of the very gentlemanly 
und scholarly Marye. Iam told by a member 
cf the lower House, that ho took his first les- 
sons in the Constitutional Convention, two 
years’ practice having nearly perfected him in 
the art. Failure to imitate, No. 503, was, when 
a proposition had been introduced, having the 
term “‘ immigration ”’ in it. 

B. wished to amend by striking out the above, 
und inserting “ megration.’’ Thinking that 
that word might have “crept in” during the 
recent great debate in Congress, sensation fol- 
lowed, and wu dead silence ensued. The Secre- 
tary looked on B., and then bowing his head 
between his hands with elbows on the desk, 
looked on ** Worcester’s Unabridged;’’ after 
which he groaned out, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon 
us miserable sinners.’’ B. held his position, 
and the spell was not broken uatil some one, in 
stentorian voice, bawled out * migration.’ Me 
was led astray in this, by hearing the Speaker 
(Marye) and some others pronounce the term 
“finance,” ‘fenance.” The | author of the 
proposition thought ‘ it a senseless amendment 
at best,” ‘ead would not accept it, which was 
rather mortifying to B., knowing it to come 
from his side of ‘the hall. 

All the colored members of either branch 
bear themselves well, and are attired in dark 
cloth, save our hero, who, like “Mr. Speaker,”’ 
wears ‘‘gray*’ pants, or very light gray, the 
former. 

I should judge that some of the mest distin- 
guished members of the legal fraternity make 
up the larger portion of either House ; and 
these were high officers in the Confederate, 
army during the rebellion. Surely the poor 
colored voters must have, by some means, been 
deceived. 

I neglected to state in the proper place, that 
the present speaker of the Senate was only ap- 
pointed as Lieut. Governor, to act during 
thirty days after the meeting of the General 
Assembly, or from day of appointment. He 
may be permanently elected within a day or 
two; asthe knowing ones anticipate a ‘‘hard 


has his price,” is almost too true in politics, 
yet the power of controlling a man's vote de- 
pends almost entirely upba the different degrees 
of mind and morals : and the amount and char- 
acter of the temptation presented. Personal 
considerations should not for a moment induce 
a man to jeopardize the publi¢ good ;—yet un- 
fortunately it is too often the vase. 

But one thing is inevitably certain, —that 
men will invariably vote in that direction where 
their bread and butter is involved, and where 
they can subserve their own best interest, for 
there is a law of our being not yet extinct—the 
law of self protection—which tells of oat wrongs 
and by whom inflicted. This one fact alone will 
prompt the colored man to vote for his friends, 
and against his enemies. 

There exist in the human breast an initinc- 

tive feeling of revenge, an instinctive peteep: 
tion of right, an innate sense of wrong—which 
will regulate and control the intelligent voter. 
He will not seek to inflict personal injury ; but 
will, both by his vote and influence, seek to dia- 
place from power and authority those who have 
persistently and determinedly sought to deprive 
him of his rights ; and the intelligent class of 
our fellow-citizens will be able to control the 
majority of those who are not capable of dis- 
criminating as to how they should vote, while 
the baser, and ignorant class may be bought 
and sold to the highest bidder, as is the case 
among the whites. 
* It cannot be expected that every Republican 
on the ticket will be voted for, nay, verily, for 
no intelligent colored man with whom I am ac- 
quainted would not sooner vote for a Democrat, 
or an out and out copperhead, than fora Re- 
publican who will vote with the party until it 
comes to negro suffrage, and then vote squarely 
against it, sach men are not fit to cecupy any 
place of honor and trust; and are not as trust- 
worthy as our opponents, who show their con- 
sistency by voting in accordance with their po- 
litical prinétples. These men we must find out, 
and by our votes and efforts consign them to 
oblivion. 

I apprehend that the large majority of our 
colored fellow-citizens willvote “all right.” 
They will sustein in power that party which 


stimulating immigration with any less broad 
and ennobling emotions—on “ caste’’ features. 
Some of the parties who urge the above project 
took pains to declare that they will encourage 
only certain immigration, that they were op- 
posed io other immigration. \ 

I am in favor of all honorable and deserving 
promotion of colored men. They have been 
too long denied the same. I will gladly lend 
any feeble influence I may possess in favor of 
the same. I would be joyed to have them en- 
lighten ‘‘boards of commerce,” agricultutal 
societies, circles of gentlemen. I would have 
them go abroad to fill foreign missions ; but I 
would not have, at least a prominent colored 
maa, fill each, avy, or either of these positions, 
for a compensation or a position at the expense 
of principle, regardless of the interest of his 
people, against a desirable and speedy recon- 
struction of the South on a fair, equitable, and 
generous base, touching the relation of its 
landholders and those they have heretofore 
employed as laborers, without requiting them 
for their labor. The dispesition, anfortunately 
manifesting itself too generally, on the part of 
these landholders is, uot to be liberal, or even 
equitable, with the colored laborer. Can the 
South be said to be constructed a0 long as thia 
is true of it? Is it desirable, in the interest of 
@ just, harmonious, and lasting reconstruction, 
that the landholders of the South be encouraged 
in not coming to jast terms with the colored 
men who have supported them till now with 
their labor, by being fed with delusive ideas of 
importing labor? Least of all, should an in- 
telligent colored man be found employed as an 
agent therein, allowing himself to be used as a 
figure-head, in the language of the venerable 
John Quincy Adams, to give ‘‘color to the 
idea,’’ to have it appear, for the sake of its 
effect on the members of Congress, that colored 
men endorse the movement. No colored man 
should be found willing to do it, for any per- 
sonel promotion, to obtain even an appoint- 
ment to the Court of St. James. 

The very interlineations introduced into the 
bill of the above scheme, since it has been criti- 
cised, only strengthen the above convictions ; 
they do not affect the power or intent of the 


Every fair piece of workmanship, which gains 
admiration belongs to truth; and we cam cal- 
culate how many failures have been thrown 
aside before this beautiful result was reached. 
When we come in contact with men’ full of 
worldly wisdom and policy, and try to accept 
their judgment and to look at things from their 
standpoint, our hearts leap with an instinct of 
the dangerous. The tendency of policy causes 
men to lower their standard and te look simply 
to success. : 

’ To act with honor and equity, notwithetand- 
ing the suggestions of self-interest and the de- 
moralizing effects of corrupt leadership, end to 
observe consciencioasly strict justice, in spite of 
the temptations to violate them, caused by the 
maliciousness and ingratitude of those whom 
we have served, require exalted virtue aud 
wisdom. 

We have been educated in so poor a school, 
that we cannot be expected to be prominent in 
wisdom and experience. 

We are now called upon to furnish statesinen ; 
and we call upon our young men, because they 
have not been so many years bound down. We 
trust that the elasticity of youth will enable 
them to rise to the full requirements of the 
hour. : 

For our youth we are anxious! The young 
and sanguine have excitement and dazzling 
prospects before them. These conceal many 
temptations. How are they to be guarded 
against? By the adoption of the word policy, 
which may not mean principle? Those who go 
into. public life, must go wherever they are ap- 
pointed. The young and inexperienced must 
measure their powers with veterans,—must 
meet, without experience, and without training, 
those whose whole lives have been spent in 
training, or active service. How can they te- 
sist,or overcome, when they encounter men ei- 
pert in the use of the weapons of ‘*policy?”’ 
Here the struggle commences, and woe be to 
the young man who falls a victim to the phrase. 
When in Rome, we must do as Romans do. 
How many on this account go down in the bat- 
tle of life! : 

———————EEEEEEEEa 


| A Worrny Ossect.—Rev. Moses, Dickson 
the fifteenth amendment has become a thing of} [+ would have been exacting too much of : fight” over him. To be elected to office by | has so fearlesal pay held | Projectors of the scheme. : , 
the past. human nature, perhaps, to have inhibited | Protest against such @ measure, unless under | .414, branch, the aspirant must be knows as | the priscigles oS sent irony conti an There ia no impropriety. in my es nea the Freedmen’s Church at: Caronde- 

We write strongly upon this subject, because | these manifestations of national prosperity the limitation, that the funds so transferred be progress. ustice, : remarking -» 18 now in tho city, soliciting donations 


it is one upon which we all ought to think 






scrupulously employed for the purposes for 





having been true to the Southern Confederacy, 








this connection, that I am receiving from the 


; ; ; ; , - and sabseriptions to aid in rebuilding their house 

from feeding and fostering national pride. This . - Ae —Juadge Rye, as‘ matter of ex being North ana Soath “ 
deeply. It is one upon which we can feel | they haveundoubtedly done,and with someshow which they were originally appropriated: the oa fore Pee soa tar Yours, in behalf of og ee page= rr oe of worship be pe was destroyed by fire on the 
deeply from s similarity of circumstances and | of reason. Commencing, in 1790, with a popu- Se and deception the lever, are the powers with REESE ET Jo.  : Saini hie forgiving ' we I have oh fourth day leat October. We heartily com- 
condition. I¢isone upon which we are at lation of about four millions, the United States| Fate aun Feerivat.—The Pioneer Sunday | which they hope to eweep the State clean. of Memes for the Freedmen. Jellercon Durie, The:haggy weaulie of bie mad- | senders ince Dietes nce ee 
liberty to write freely,-since our future is 88-| went on constantly increasing, until at’ the | School gave « Concert and Festival at the How-| poouniicanism. And they are after us, re- Prranssvao, Vs. February 28, 1870. | ness, (barring the misary and lom of life inci- | gnd them sent ieg saan 
sured. Let us look with some solicitude towards | eighth census in 1860, it counted within its ard school building, Anacostia, on the 21st and To the Editor of the New Era: dental to the war,) is yl generously diapos- 


the poor students of the future, and endeavor to 
suggest for'them 4 remedy, which ought to be 
at.onee s pleasure to us, as it certainly is a duty 


on the charge of committing s rape in George- 
town, though bearing the same name as our 


Oar Edward Crusor is at once a christian gen- 
tleman, and a man of sense. 
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limits more than thirty-one millions of people. ’ 
Within three score years and ten—the age al- 
lotted for man to live—the young and vigorous, 
nationality had increased in population more 
than seven-fold. 5 
But it was not merelyin view of this numeri- 
cal showing, that an American had reason te 
boast of his country. Each successive census 
bore unmistakable evidence, that the area of 





which it catalogued the rich and varied produc- 


22d ultimo. The object of the entertainment 
was to procure means tewards liquidating a 
debt incurred in the pdrchase of a Melodeon. 
Mrs. Lewis H glass presided at the instru- 
ment, To say, that av » musical feast, it was a 
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mie velisque, or in plain English, with sails and 
oars. Lossy. 
P. 8. The Legislature, upon the whole, 
treat the colored Representatives very courte- 
ously, as a matter of course. L. 
428 Eee 

Rev. J. E. Raware, D. D., will lecture before 
the stadents of Wayland Seminary, at their 


| rooms, I street, near the corner of Nineteenth, 
-en Friday evetiing next, the 4th instant, at 8 


o'clock. Public invited. Seats free. 


There is an important subject to which I 
wish, through your invaluable journal, to call 
the attention of capitalists who are imbued with 
friendship to the colored race, especially that 
portion of it known as “the freedmen.” Many 
and executed to alleviate the freedman’s con- 
 dition—civilly, politically and spiritually ; 


for humanity, for the colored man. for justice, 
for the best interest of our fair country, that I 
could well afford to be forgiving, even against 


my nature. All that I ask ie security, not re- | 
venge. 5 would cultivate toward all: who have | 





he neoda.a homestead, if but. few acres, He 
is desirous of procuring such, but the land thet 
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AT THE CAPITAL. 





[CONDENSED FROM THE DAILY PAPERS, | 
tiga 
Tux receipts of internal reyenue for the week 
ending February 28 amounted to $2,552,210.83. 
Total for the entire month of February, $12,- 
112,370.45, against $10,272,257 for the corre- 
sponding mouth last year; thus showing in fa- 
vor of the month just closed a gain of $1,840,- | 
113.45 





| 


| 

THE SaLe oF CaveTsaips.—-James S, Golla- 
day, a Democratic Representative from Ken- 
tacky, and John T. Dewees, from North Caro- 
lina, sent their resignations to the Speaker's 
desk last Monday, which were accepted. The 
cause of their resigning their seats was owing 
to the voluminous evidence against them for 
the sale of their cadetships. Mr. Butler, from 
Tennessee, whose case is undergoing investi- 
gation, is in rather a bad way. Mr. Butler 
earnestly advocated the election of Mr. Stokes 
as Governor of Tennessee, and assailed Gover- 
nor Senter, to whom it is understood he ten- 
dered his resignation. It having been refused, 
he will have to battle his case before the House 
the best way he can. 


Mr. W. C. K. P. Smith, of New York, yes- 
terday entered upon his duties as a compositor 
at the Government Printing Office. This | 
makes the third colored printer now employed | 
ut that establishment, the other two being | 
Messrs. Lewis H. Douglass and W. A. Lavya- | 
lette. 





Tur Navy Yarps.—-Dispatches reveived in 
this city from the different navy yards, report | 
that the men recently discharged have again | 
been employed under the recent order of Sec- 
retary Robeson of the Navy Department. 

‘TeacHERS OF COLORED Scuoo.s.—Mayor 
Bowen has drawn a check in favor of Mr. Al- 
fred Jones, treasurer of the colored schools, to 
the amount of $5,000, for the purpose of paying 
the teachers of colored pied * their salaries to 
the Ist of March. 





GrorRGETOWN Exvection.—We are happy to 
announce to our readers that the result of the 
elestion in the city of Georgetown has been the 
uverthrow of the Democrats, and the election 
of the entire Republican ticket. 

Senator Revevs.——Senator Revels, from Mis- 
sissippi, has been appointed on the Couimittee 
of Education and Labor. 

GoLp Sages T0 BE ContTINUED.—The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has directed the Assistant 
Treasurer, at New York, to continue the sales 
of one million of gold, and the purchase of one 
million of bonds, on alternate weeks during 
the month of March, on account of the sinking 
fund, or a sale of two millions of gold in all. 
Also, to purchase a million of bonds on each 
alternate week for the special fund. 

At the solicitation of several well-known 
gentlemen, Mayor Bowen has concluded to fur- 
nish bread to the poor for at least one week 
longer. Two thousand loaves per day will there- 
tore be distributed—900 from the principal de 
pot of the Provident Aid Society, Fifth and E 
streets ; 600 from the branch at corner of Maine 
avenue and Four-and-a-half street ; and 500 by 
Mrs. Josephine S. Griffing 

The House Committee on Railways and 
Canals, atits meeting on Saturday, determined 
to report two bills, one for an air line railroad 
to New York, and the other for a road to the 
Schuylkill river, in Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to open up the anthracite coal regions to 
this section of the country. 





Senator Revels was at the Capitol Saturday 
giving orders for his stationery, kc. He wrote 
4 letter to his wife at Natchez, Mississippi, and 

ut his first frank upon the letter. pator 
Revels is the first colored man in the United 
States who has ever been permitted to exercise 
the franking privilege. 2 

PavING OF THE STREETS AND AVENUES IN 
WasHINGTON aND Grorcetown.—Mr. Cook 
introduced in the House a bill to provide for 
the paving of the streets and avenues in the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown, which 
provides that the corporate authorities of those 
cities may provide by ordinance for the paving 
of any street or ayenue, aud what portion of 
the cost thereof shall be borne by the owners 
of property on said streets or avenues, and may 

rovide for the proper assessment and collec- 

iou of the tax, the cost thereof to be fixed in 
the ordinance authorizing the paving. The 
second section appoints the Secretary of the 
Interior, Gen. Michler, the Mayor of the city, 
Edward Clark, Architect of the Capitol, and A. 
B. Mullett, Supervising Architect of the Trea- 


| know too much to be boys and too little to be 


THE NEW ERA. 








Congress. 


Austin, Tr> >. February 24.—After passing 
resolutions complimenting General Reynolds, 
and transacting other business of but little im- 
portance, both houses of the Legislature ad- | 
journed sine die. 

——_ 


NEWS SUMMARY. 
——— 

The Tennessee colored men’s Convention in | 
Nashville, which assembled on Monday, con- | 
tained about one hundred delegates, represent- 
ing forty counties. | 





A movement has been set on foot in Spencer 
County, IIL, to raise funds to place a monn- 
ment over the remains of the mother of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Eastern Florida congratulates itself upon its 
vigor, life, and spirit indicated by its rapid 
growth, by its large imigration and by the 
rapid increase in the value of real estate. 

Five persons, just of that age when they 


men, arose in wrath and noisily stamped their 
way out of a church in California a few Sun- 
days ago, because a negro came in and quietly 
took a seat in a neighboring pew. But these 
same five frequently loaf in the same negro’s 
barber shop for hours together on week days. 


Speaking of Anson Burlingame a Boston 
paper says: “ Writers on the possibilities open 
to American ambition have often cited the ap- 

arance of Franklin in his plain suit; serene 
in his simplicity, at the glittering court of Ver- 
sailles; but there was nothing in the history of 
that shrewd, lucky Boston boy of the last. cen- 
tury to compare in romance and bizarre splen- 
dor with the life of the cool, easy, self-poised 
young man of our own day, who losing his seat 
in Congress by the vote of our North End | 
Wards, presently found himself the representa- 
tive of the oldest and greatest of the nations, 
accredited to the courts of the world.”’ 


Mr Revsen F. Lovertine, has declined a 
Labor Reform Party nomination for Councillor 
in New Hampshire, saying that although he is 
a firm and true friend of the laboring men, and 
an earnest advocate of all measures calculated 
to promote their interests and secure their 
rights, he believes the ends they desire can be 
better and more surely attained by remaining 
in and co-operating with that great party of 
laboring men that raised four millions of labor- 
ers from chattlehood to the rights and_privi- 
leges of American citizenship; that has placed 
a home within the reach of all by the enact- 
ment of the Homstead law, and that has done 
more to elevate and dignity labor than all other 
parties combined. 

—) <= ‘ 
d American Litera- 
ture. 


The Negro an 


e 
BY GEORGE RICE. 


In the sphere so rapidly opening before the 
colored man, it is but natural to expect new 
ideas and developments of character. ‘The 
change in the status of our. race must bring, 
nota change in the colored man’s national 
traits of character, but a practical development 
of them into forms of genius and talent, bear- 
ing impress of the race from which they sprung. 
The marks to be made in history to benefit and 
exalt the negro, must bear the indelible stamp 
of his own natural characteristics. On this 





sury, a8 a commission to select aad determine 
the best kind of pavement to be used on Penn- 
sylvania avenue, and have said thoroughfare 

aved from the Capitol gate to Fifteenth street. 

he railroad to pay for that portion between 
their tracks and two feet on either side; the 
owners of property for that portion in front of 
their premises, 22 feet front from the curbstone, 
and the corporation for the intersection of all 
numeral streets, and the residue by the United 
States; the cost not to exceed four dollars per 
square yard. Referred to the District Com- 
mittee. 

Tue “Sons ano Dacouters or Liperty.”—A 
bill will be offered in the Senate for the incor- 
poration of the society to be known as the 
‘Sons and Daughters of Liberty.’’ The asso- 
ciation is for benevolent purposes, and num- 
bers nearly one thousand members. They have 
built a large and spacious hall, located on 
Tenth street, between Rand S. The first elec- 
tion was held last Monday evening for officers, 
and resulted in the election of Joseph Brooks 
us President ; Richard Ashton, lst Vice Presi- 
dent ; John Pollard, 2d Vice President ; Thomas 
W. Chase, Financial Secretary ; Washington 
Waller, Corresponding Secretary ; and the 
Rev. John H. Brooks, Treasurer. 
ciation is in a thrifty condition, and now pos- 
sesses property to the amouat of over five thou 
sand dollar 


><> ——-______ 


TELE. iAPHIC SUMMARY. 


NasHViLLe, Tenn., Feb. 25.—'fhe Conven- 
tion of colored men adjourned to-day after a 
session of three days. The reports of the Com- 
mittees show a favorable progress in the work 
vf education and » general improvement, but 
that personal security is still defective. Nu- 
merous outrages coutinue to be perpetrated on 





the colored people, and they ask for further 


protection. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 25.—The municipal 
election, under the new charter, takes place on 
the first Saturday in March. No nominating 
convention will be held. Every candidate- wil] 
run upon his own merits. Should the ratifica- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment be officially 
proclaimed before the election, the colored 
vote, amounting to 4,000, will be cast. 


Concorp, N. H., Feb. 25.—R. ‘I’. Trevellick 


The 4S80- | 


| point there need be no fears of the absorbing 
power of the whites. The generations of con- 
stant intercourse between the two races only 
serve to make more permanent the peculiar 
traits of both. To the rapidly dissecting char- 
| acter of the American mind, the negro links 
, the inherited warmth and glow of his own 
tropical nature. And now the question arises : 
What impress,—what shape will he give to the 
young, growing literature of America? We 
have as yet to create a literature purely Ameri- 
can. The vast flow of immigration must have 
| ceased to pour its torrent of humanity upon 
our shores, and the mixed elements of society 

have become more. assimilated, before Ameri- 
| Ca can point to her literature as a type of na- 
‘tionality. The peculiar admixture of races 
arising from immigration, as varied and exten- 
sive as that which reaches us, must and is now 
| having its natural, moulding influence upon a 
| literature that we cannot as yet call American. 
| In this, so far, the negro’s part has been 
| mostly passive. Yet, in the tardy march of 
| justice, and the rapid strides of time, we can 
_ even see the passive footprints, the dumb elo- 
| quence of his humanity; and the genius of 
| Mrs.Stowe reached its highest point of grandeur 
‘when it dared to take him as amodel. But 
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affirm that ‘‘every true Republican is ready, | State, no matter what, would be 


nay, anxious, to obliterate all lines of demarka- | 
tion in social, as well as political, life.” I, as) 
a “true Republican,” shall strive for a moral | 
demarkation, at least, in drawing lines we 


y social circle. | 
—————> > 


States Senate. 





Debate on the Admission of Senator-Elect ‘and the Fourteenth Amendment were not pros- | side.—Adjourned till Monday. 
Re 


vels. 


Tuvurspay, February 24. 
The Mississippi subject was taken 
question being upon the motion of Mr. 
Ton to refer the credentials of Mr. Revers to | 
the Judiciary Committee. 
Mr. Sav.ssury discussed the question of the | 
alleged election and the evidence of it, and said 
he supported the proposed reference upon the 
higher and broader ground which was enter- | 
tained by his political associates in the Senate, | 
that under the Constitation he (Reve.s) was | 
not eligible to a seat in the Senate on the groun 


d| 
of a want of citizenship. He denied that any | 
claim to eligibitity could be established by the | 
Civil Rights bill or the Fourteenth Constitu- | 
tional Amendment, because the Constitution | 
required nine years’ previous citizenship of ap- ' 
plicants for seats in the Senate, and the re-| 
quisite nine years since-the enactment of the | 
legislation referred to had not elapsed. But it | 
was claimed that Mr. Reves was a citizen | 
prior to this legislation. The answer to that 


time of its delivery, the only authoritative ex- | 
position of the Constitution on the point that 
a negro or mulatto was not such a citizen of | 
the United States as was contemplated at the | 
time of the adoption of the Constitution. The , 
rinciple involved in this decision, be said, had | 
een endorsed by all the Radical legislation, | 
because the Civil Rights bill and the Fourteenth | 
Amendment were based upon the conviction of | 
Congress that at the time of the Dred-Scott de- | 
cision free negroes and free mulattoes were not | 
citizens of the United States. He then went. 
on to argue that it was not competent for any | 
one State to make a citizen of the United 
States, consequently, if Mr. Revers had ever | 
voted in Ohio, of which there was no evidence, | 
it was in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. In conclusion, he remarked he | 
had but little hope for the future of his coun- | 
try. He would avert, if possible, this threat- | 
ened calamity ; he would preserve to our white | 
posterity this heritage bequeathed by our hon- | 
ored and noble country to their white descend- | 
ants. He recognized, however, that his own! 
efforts would not avail, and therefore, in re- | 
suming his seat, he would utter his solemn pro- | 
test against this proceeding. in behalf of a 
revolutionized country. 

Mr. Draxg, during the remarks of Mr. Savuis- 
BURY, made the statement that Revets was 
neither a negro nor a mulatto, but an octoroon, © 
and that he made the statement out of compas- | 
sion for the mental sufferings of his friend (Mr. 
Sacispury) upon the probability of his being | 
compelled to associate in the Senate with a jet, | 
black negro. 

Mr. Sautspury replied that he was not aware 
of having manifested any feeling of suffering | 
in regard to the admission of the proposed Sena- | 
tor, but being governed by the principles in- | 
volved, his opposition to admission of an | 
octoroon was based on the same grounds upon | 
which he had endeavored to prevent the fulfill- | 
ment of the dearest wish of the Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. Draxx,) which was the admis- 
sion of a negro. 

Mr. Howarp believed the proof of Mr. 
Reve.s’ election to be conclusive, and that the 
only issue now was upon the acceptance or re- | 
jection of him as a member on account of the | 
color of his skin. It was argued that he (Rr-— 
veLs) was of African descent, and therefore had | 
not been a citizen of the United States for nine , 

ears. It was not denied that he was a native- | 

rn inhabitant of the United States, nor was | 
it pretended that he was a slave. He (Mr. | 
Howarp) maintained that every person borr in | 
the United States, and who Mg not been a) 
slave, was a citizen; that nativity imparted | 
citizenship in all countries. He would carry | 
this doctrine so far as to assert, that even a | 
black man born a slave was to be held to be a 
citizen from his birth. Such a one had always 
owed allegiatice to the United States, and alle- 
giance and citizenship were correlative terms. 
The Dred-Scott decision, in his opinion, was a 
partisan decision, the pur of which was to 
establish, by judicial decision, for all time to 
come, the legality, the rightfulness, and even 
the piety of slavery, and it had sunk, if not 
into oblivion, then into eternal derision and 
contempt. i 
man to this seat, formerly filled by Jeff. Davis, 
that which he believed would gladden the heart 
of every lover of freedom. 

Mr. Wi..1ams remarked that Chief Justice 
Taney expressly limited Ahe Dred-Scott deci- 
sion to those with pure African blood in their 





the time has passed, when the negro’s mark in 
| literature is to be merely passive. The genius 
|of others has wrought his chains into the 

unfinished structure of American literature. 
_ {t now remains for him to add to it the crea- 
| tions of his own nature and genius. 
The foreigner brings to this country the le- 
| gends, traditions and customs of his father- 
land; and generations must intervene before 
, his ideas lose their national cast, and he be- 
comes Americanized. With the negro, it is 
| different. His traditions and legends have yet 
,to be woven. New creations, peculiar to the 


! 


race, have yet to be made from constant asso- | 


ciation with American ideas and customs. He 


of Detroit, President of the National Labor | *Pproaches nearer to the true national type 


Reform League, an orgauization claiming t 
contain 700,000 bande 
br 

a 


faction to the party. 


Ricumonp, Va.,. Feb, 25.—The Republican 
State Central Committee, of which Charles H. 
Porter is Chairman, met to-day, and approved 
the call signed by Senator Lewis and others, for 
a consolidation of all the political elements op- 
A reso. | 
ution was adopted suggesting to the other Re- | 


osed to the Democracy in Virginia. 


E 


above-mentioned call. 


Avavusta, Mg., February 25.—The Senate to- 
day, under a suspension of the rules, passed to 
be engrossed the resolution to pay all contracts 


made prior to February 25, 1862, in gold. 


Boston, Mass., February 25.—The 
Committee on Education has re 
inco’ te the New England 
Music, with a capital of $100,000. 

a Resolutions of respect to the memory of Mr. 


voters in the United 
States, addressed a labor reform meeting to- 
ight at Eagle Hall, which was well filled. The 
5 was well received, and gave great satis- 


ublican State Central Committee the practica- proudest pillars of 
ility of holding # State Convention for the | 
purpose of carrying out the objects of the | 


House 
rted a bill to 
onservatory of 


e have passed both branches of the” 
Legislature. 


) than the races we receive from foreign immi- 


gration, siuee they bring with them, and main- 
tain to a greater or less extent, the cnstoms 
of their respective countries. 


‘The negro is as much an American, as he is 
He has his own marked traits of 


a negro. 
character; but, surely, his ideas, manners’ and 


} 


' 


raries. 


! 


‘in 
nation’s laws. We have yet to see him—sn 


the part thet waite for him in 
American literstare. 





customs are American, in the full sense of the 
word, as much as those of his white conten po- 


The American Government based one of its 
strength upon the negro’s 
vroad toiling shoulders, thus unwittingly ma- 
_ king him an important and necessary part in 
| the foundation of the national structure. His 
life was thrown as the last means of salvation 
to the breach of the nation’s disasters; his 
labor was necessary for the nation’s develop- 
ment; and the election of a colored Senator | of the 
proves that his mind is necessary to make the! 
a 
this will come as naturally as all the rest—take 
the great told of 


| veins, and whose ancestors had been sold as 
slaves ; but was there any evidence that the 


dominion of the shillalah. 


- the | claration. 
TOCK- 


was that the Dred-Scott decision was, at the 49 


| sented.—The bill for a territorial form of gov- 


‘ to, instructing the Naval and Military Commit- 


e saw in this election of a colored | 








ajority of the | 
overcome, not | 
by the voices of true Americans, but by the | 
For himself, he | 
would prefer the respectable authority of the 


bayonet to the rule of the club. 


Mr. Casseriy made some further general | 
remarks, in which he stated that the country | 
was being unconsciously wrapped up in the | 


|& Memorable Day in the United coils of the monstrous anaconda of reconstree- | 


tion. 
Mr. Scort argued that the Civil Rights bill | 


pective in their terms, but declared all persons | 
born in the United States to be citizens. The | 
colored people were made citizens by that de- | 


Mr. Sumner made some congratulatory re- | 
marks upon the culmination of the policy to | 
which his efforts had heen devoted. 

Mr. Stockton closed the debate, asserting , 
that the question of color had not been enter- | 
tained on the Democratic side, but merely that 
of the requisite qualifications under the Con- 
stitution. ‘I'he other side, in refusing to refer 
the credentials of Reve.s, and by their eager- 
ness to admit him, showed how much they were 
influenced in his favor by reason of his color. 
He remarked that the rules prevented him from 
answering it as it deserved to be, and also the 
charge of the Senator (Mr. Scorr) that the 

lorious young Democracy had ever sympa- 
thized with rebellion. 

The Senate then voted upon the resolution of 
Mr. Stockton, to refer the credentials of Mr. 
Revers to the Judiciary Committee, which was 
not agreed to, by a party vote—yens 8, nays 


Mr. Wixson moved that the oath of office be 
now administered to Mr. Revats. 

Mr. Pomeroy called for the yeas and nays on 
e motion. 

he Vicx Presivent said the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Davis) had given notice of his in- 
tention to object at every stage of the proceed. | 
ings, and a single objection to the administra- 
tion of the oath would compel a vote. 

Mr. Savissury announced his objection, and, 
the vote was then taken, resultigg in favor of 
the motion by a party vote—yeas 48, nays &. 

Mr. Fowtr, in both cases, voted with the 
wajority, while Mr. Jounston, of Virginia, fre- | 
quently elassed upon the Democratic side, was | 
absent. 

After the vote had been announced, Mr. Re- | 
vELs, accompanied by Mr. Wu.son, came for- | 
ward in response to a suggestion from the | 
‘natn, and took the customary outh of office. | 
He then proceeded to the seat assigned him on | 
the Republican side, where a number of Seva: | 
tors and others tendered him cheir congratula- 
tions. 

The Senate then, at 5 o'clock, adjourned 
until Monday. 

iiitn nene e Prat 
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Fesruary [y tHe Senare, petitions for 
extending the suffrage to women were pre- 


ernment for Alaska was reported, with amend- 
ments.—Resolutionx were offered and agreed 


tees to inquire into and report upou the expe- | 
diency of abolishing the Naval Academy at | 
Annapolis, and the Military Academy at West 
Point.—The message of the President vetoing 
the bill for the relief of Rollin White was taken 
up and discussed.——An order was adopted, di- | 
recting the return to the State Department of | 
various papers relating to Cuban affairs.—Mr. 
Wixson presented the credentials of Mr. H. K. 
Revews asSenator elect from Mississippi. ‘They 
consisted of a certificate of election for the term 
ending in 1871, signed by General Ames, Mili- 
tary Governor of Mississippi, accompanied by 
a certified copy of the proceedings in the elec- 
tion of Senators of the United States by the 
Legislature of that State. These papers having 
been received after objections made by various 
Democratic Senators, that they were informal 
and insufficent, a resolution was offered to refer 
the credentials of Mr. Revers to the Judiciary 
Committee, with instructions to inquire and 
report whether or not he had been a citizen of 
the United States for the period of nine years. 
In toe House, a letier from the Secretary of 
State, announcing the death of Mr. Burlingame 
at St. Petersburg this morning, was read, and 
thereupon remarks eulogistic of the deceased 
were made by Mr. Banxs.—Four of the mem- 
bers elect from Mississippi appeared and took 
the oath of office.—A bill granting lands to 
California to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road from Vallejo to Humboldt Bay, Califor- 
nia, was introduced and referred.—A resolution 
was adopted, instructing the Committee on 
Commerce to inquire into the expediency of im- 
roving the Connecticut river ; and a joint reso 
fation ‘or the construction of a harbor of re- 
fuge on :.ske Huron, Michizan, was referred.— 
Petitions were presented—of ship-builders of 
Philadel) ‘ia for proper rank of naval construc- 
tors, and: ‘a thousand cigar-makers, of New 
York und :’rooklyn, for an increase of duties 


| 
{ 











was called up and discussed till the expiration | 
of the morning hour.—The credentials of Gen. 
Awks as Senator-eloct from Mississippi having 








been presented and referred to the Committee — 
on the Judiciary, the pending business, being HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
= resolution ~ refer the credentials of Mr. Alabama. a... Biempehirr. 

EVELS, was taken up. After debate, it was | 1—Alfred B. Buck. A 
not agreed to—yeas 8, nays 48. A motion to ony ig = tl as! ga 
administer the oath of office to Mr. Revets | 4—Charies Mayes New Jersey. 
having been carried by a vote of 48 yeas to8| S——Oox* ee 
nays, he was duly sworn in, and then proceeded | [The Alabama member s—Joke 7. Bind , 

s ° . Ly . 
to the seat assigned him on the Republican Comauenty te August, ant Sores Clevetad. 
dmitted. ew York. 

In tHE Hlovss, bills were introduced and re- 5 Arkansas. 1—Heury A. Reeves.* 
ferred—to encourage the building of first-class ea tigen? ny Sy mag 
iron steamships, to aid in naptime commerce, | 3—Thomas Boles. <—seee Fox.* : 
and to provide for a the United States} oth Actel.* Piven gg. many 
a and a a system of national | 2 Aaron A. Sargent. 7—Harvey C. Calkin.* 

ucation. e following bills were reported | %—James A. Johnson.* mee gg 
and recommitted :—to establish a department | juice 10—Clarkeon Ni Petes? 
of justice; defining the duties of pension | 2—stephen W. Kellogg. | 11—George W. Greene.* 
agents ; and to admit the State of Georgia to| 3-H. H. Starkweather. | | Te een A eens 
representation in Congress.—Resolutions were Delaware. 1 L, Maybem.* 
adopted, instructing the Committee of Ways Benjamin T. Bigge.* | 16—Adolphus H. r. 
and Means to inquire into the expediency of pe M. Hawmilton. 17—William A. Wheeler 
providing suport legislation for the taxation . a a ee te . 
of fruit, distillation, &c. ; and, instructing the | ,\Seven a Aare Ft 7 
Committee on Military Affairs to extend ite | ot %et held for Members of) Siten, Wi, Bailey. 
investigations, so as to ascertain whether any | Members of the last « ongress| oo * eon 
officer of the army or navy (including the War ew. cin. W. Cowles. 
and Navy Departments) has been concerned in | 2—Nelson Tift * | 26—William H. Kelsey. 
improper appoititments to cadetships.—The aw B. Baworde, 30--Siee F etebbin 
Committee on Elections was discharged from | 5—onarles H. Prince. oe Bovis, jr 
the further consideration of the charges against ore Vacancy. a way 
the loyalty of Mr. Hasmut, of Maryland.—Mr.| '—?™ B, Young. Sporto titans 
Ke.ty presented a memorial of the Philadel-| At Large—John A Logan.| oe 
pe Councils, the Franklin Institute, and the | }~Norman B dude. AE es tet ona 

ennsylvania Legislature, for the appropriate | 3—a. ¢. pases. 3—Oliver H. Dockery 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of | 4—Joha B. Hawley. 
American Independence.—The following re- .- pent sleet Laat. 
served amendments to the legislative appro-| 7—Jesse A. Moore. | 7—Plato Durham.* 

riation bill were adopted = eppcpprinting tacit 1--Peter ‘, oe 

14,500 for the Department of Education ; and, | 10—Alvert @. Burr.* 2-—Job E. Stevenson 
making appropriations for the Mint, at Carson ee yi AY meg 
City, Nevada. —A large number of rene bills, | 33 —jebn M. Crebs.* 5—William Mungen.* 
reported from the Committee on Invalid Pen- indiana. ¢—Joba A. Smith. 
sions, were disposed of.—The Indian Appro- HB a ge oe 3—John —_ 
priation Bill (appropriating $3,188,935) having | s—Wwm. 8. Holman. | Bw. F. Dickinson.* 
been taken up in Committee of the Whole, an | +—eo. W. Julian. | 1-Sramap Hi. Hong-* 


animated discussion arose in reference to dis- 
honesties in the general Indian treaty system, 
and the late massacre of Indians, as related by 
Vincent Colyer. Pending further considera- 
tion the Committee rose, and the House ad- | 
journed till Monday. | 
— —_ 
In order to amuse the children on a Sabbath, | 
a lady was ep in reading from the Bible | 
the story of David asd Goliah, and, coming to 
that paseage in which Goliah so boastingly and 
defiantly dared the young stripling, a little | 
chap. almost in his first trousers, said: ** Sis- | 
ter, skip that, skip that ; he’s blowing! I want | 
to know who licked !”’ 
— —- 
You cannot dream yourself info a character : | 
you must hammer and forge yourself into one, | 














DIBD. 

On the 20th inst., after a short illness, Jouy | 
Doveiass, aged six years, only son of John and | 
Susan Williams, of Corry, Pennsylvania. 


WHITNEY & LANDERS, — 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

MINERAL WATERS AND SYRUPS, | 

CARBONIC ACID WATER, 


CONGRESS, SELTZER, KISSENGEN, AND ! 
VICHY WATERS. 


Porcelain-Lined Fountains and Soda 
Water Apparatus Furnished. 


208 SEVENTH STREET, SOUTHWEST, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Patent 


And all other Mineral Waters warranted pure 
from Paris Solution, in French Syphon Bottles. 


“ Unquestionably the best sustained work: of the 
kind in the World." 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


Harper’s MaGazine, apart from the illustra- 
tious, contains from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
more matter than any similar periodical issned 
in the English language. 


Critical Notices of the Press. 

The most popular monthly in the world.— New 

‘ork Observer’ . 

We must refer in terms of eulogy to the high 
tone and varied excellence of Harper's Mage- 
zine—a journal with a monthly circulation of 
about 120,000 copies—in whose are to be 
found some of the choicest light and general 
| reading of the day. We speak of this work as 
| an capes of the vag ge American 
people; an € po ty it acquired is 
Soak Each number contains fully 144 
of reading matter, appropriately ill with | 
good wood-cuts ; and it combines in itself the 








on imported cigars.—The morning hour was 





ancestors of Mr. Revgis were included in this 
| category? On the contrary it had appeared in 
| the discussion that Revets was a man with 


slaves. 
been a citizen of the, United States. 


ways 
Mir. Cameron narrated the particulars of an 
interview between himself and Jefferson Davis 





eft the Senate, during which he declared to 


| Davis his own conviction that slavery would | balance due to tho widow of Lieut. H. R. Bte- | 
Committee | 


have ceased from the moment the first gun was 
fired upon the flag of the country, and that his 
(Davis’) seat would some day, in the justice of 

od, be occupied by a negro. Mr. Camgron 
said he had lived to see his assertion verified, 
and he now wished to remind the Senate how 
much this colored race had served us in the 
war, and he was compelled te say this, in view 
of the attempts of the Senator from Oregon, 
(Mr. Wittiams,) to argue that this man (Re- 
veLs) had more white than black blood in his 
veins. A consideration of that kind was un- 
worthy of any Senator, in view of the t 
services of the colored soldier ; and he (Cam- 
ERON) believed the tide of war would have gone 
against us had it not been for the 250,009 ne- 
groes who came to the rescue, Senate ad- 


journed. 

The - ing business relative to the creden- 
tials of Mr. ve.s as Senutor from Missis- 
sippi was taken up, and Mr, Vickers ad- 
dressed the Senate upon the constitution- 
al definition of citizenship, claiming the prin- 
ciple of the Dred Scott decision never 
cts Me controverted in the Sena 

€ argu Buvets was ineligible in view 


| 


——— 


Faipay, February 25, 


‘ pro ; 

years’ citizenship as one of i 

of a Senator. » a seats 
Mr. Stocxrow,.for one, disclaimed 


Mr 
Mr. Witeox, in:reply to the charge of fan- 





Senate. p 


having 


bevtaee be wes o bine taane 


ish polygamy in Utah.—The legislative appro- 
| priation bill was discussed in Committee of the 


a, Whole till 2 o’clock, at which hour the ques- | 4, 4erican 
large proportion of white blood, and it followed, | tion of the expulsion of B. F. Whittemore came | 
necessarily, that some of his ancestors were not | up for action. After three hours’ debate, and | editorial management of H 
pon the whole, in view of all the au- | the rejection of resolutions for postponement, | the periodicals which the 
thorities, legal and otherwise, Revets had al- upon appeal of Mr. Whittemore, the time of | almost i 


action was extended till to-morrow. 
Fesrvuary, 24.—In tHE Senate, the House 
amendment to the political disability bill was 


} 


ust prior to the war, and before the latter had | concurred in.—A joint resolutson from the | structive reading forall.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


| Naval Committee, appropriating $630 as a 
phens was passed.—The Librar 
reported adversely upon the resolution for, J. 


-—Bills were introduced and referred tw the ap- 
propriate committies—-for establishing a school 


in Kansas ; for incorporating the Island Insti- 
te, and also the United Aid Association, 
Hoth of Washington, |). C.; and, to aid in the 


tern 
and agreed to—directing the Secreta t 
Treasury to have examined the Marine Hospital 
| building at New Orleans, 

cost of its completion ; calling upon the Pre- 





spent in considering the bill to prevent and pun- | 


H. Litélefield’s painting of Abraham Lincoln. | 


with a view to. the, 


sideat for information as to the anthority under 


racy monthly and the more ee ~~ 
| terly, blended with the best features of the daily 
| journal. It has great power in the dissemination 
of a love of pure literature.—Trubner’s Guide 
It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
es. * * * All 


rs publish are 

deally well edited.— The Nation, N. ¥. 
We can account for its success only by the 
simple fact that it meets precisely the popular 
taste, furnishing a variety of pleasing and in 


| 
| 





Republicans, 69; *Democrats, 11. 
Senate would contain 74 members. 
The Senators elect from 
admitted to their seata. 


5—John Coburn. 


6—Daniel W. Voorhees.* 


7—Godlove 8. Orth. 
s—Jas. N. Tyuer. 


9—John A Shank« 


lu—Wam. Williams. 
1i—Jasper Packard. 
Towa 


1—George W. McCrary. 


2—William Smyth. 
3—Wim. B. Allison. 


4—Wm. Loughridge. 
6—-Francts Pomervy. 


6--Frauk W. Palmer. 


Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentucky 


i—-Lawrence 8. Trimble.* 


2—-Wm, M. Bwoency. 
3—( Resigned.) 

4—J. Proctor Knott.’ 
5—Boyd Winchester.” 


6—Thomas L. Joues. * 


i—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adains. 
9—John M. Rice.* 


Louisiana. 
1—Louis St. Martin. 


2—Lewis A. Sheldon. . 


3— Adolphe Bailey.* 

4—Michnel Ryan.* 

5—George W. McCra 
Maine. 


1—Joha Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morril 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4-—Johu A. Peters. 




















Hargispune, Pexx., February 25.—Governor | Social Intercourse. atacism which he said had been. made here being the resolution for the’ expulsion of Mr. FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
Geary has vetoed the bill providing for a house | — the dominant party, proceeded to 2p | eas Si ween Carolina, that gentleman» pn 
of correction for Philadel Tn his. message | BY PHILO. | give the Constitutional reconstruction . | began to read his defense, but was soon inter-— THE SENATE. 6 
‘he says : “I believe Philadelphia ought to have _-- | claiming that it would stand the scrutiny of fu- | rapted by the Speaker, to whom he had just oxp’s. Term exp’. 
a house of correction, and consider the present | To the Editor of the New Era: ture generations. — sent up a communication enclosing his resign@- _ Witiard a amie a ae ae i sere | 
bill reasonably well adapted for the objects in-| J am not bound to assume that, in your ar- Mr. Casseeuy. in replying to Mr. Witsox, tion as a member, and whoruled that, under the | George E. Speneer..........1073/Hiram R. Revels............1871 
tended ; but out of deference to the almost. ,; saith alia , ae | asserted his conviciion of what he called *hul-  cireamstances, Mr. Whittemore could not be | 4, —s 45 Missouri. 
| ananimoaus protest of the City Councils and the ticle headed * Olgjections," yes weeks fatsmete | lowness and insincerity of Republican profes- heard unless by unanimous consent.—After Seajanta Ries... 23 > C9 gay ememaaaanne A 
"assurance that the important matter should re- that I would “ strengthen the hands of our ene- | sions for the cause of humanity,”’ and his firm | the entertainment of ‘various pointe of order, ten tet 1et8ldebe uo ee 
ceive very prompt action, I withhold my appro- | mies ;" but as we have had some discussion | belief that the legislation of the Congerssional | in all of which the Speaker held firmly Pty > aeons 8 th Stor 
val. Should they fail for one year to take the | germane to thoughts expressed in the article, | Majority to colored a had been governed | position, that Mr. Whittemore had ceased to ae sens i. ‘alee | 
necessary steps for the establishment of the in-| 444 as the subject is opportune, I do not deem | solely by partisan consideration ; that the Sen- | be a member, a motion to lay the resolution of | Wa a agit 2 writin ha ren nS | 
stitution, I shall take the liberty to approve of | . : “Nothing | 2%" had taunted the Democratic side with their | expulsion upon the table was agreed to, with- | Delaware. New 
any proper legislation for the purpose.” it time lost to allude to my views. “No a0 | numerical weakness in the Senate, but he (Cas- | out division. A reselution severely censuring | —— age 1871| Aaron H. Cragin. wc 
W (G, West Va., Feb 25.—In the | PUt equality before the law” is not the limit | sexy) thanked God none of them had been | the conduct of the late member was then *% New Jersey.” 
ticaie ‘Dele eb Per ato a joint Dee} ma of my claim. I claim all I merit, all I am en- Garated to Se eee by bageasts over on adopted unanimously ; after which the legisla- Seon Oaher scene LeTe) Alexander @. Castel... 
eae. iki i ‘ ; ‘ of a down trodden and oppressed . | tive appropriation bill idered i ‘ sett ctv ame 
to amend the tate constitution by striking out titled to: to be respected according to my ac Mis. Witsos argued that in obeying A og rae “ - ~~ oe eee a way Pes "Seip nies i 
the word “white” from the suffre clause, quirements, influence and general standing ; vine command to “break the yoke of the op-| rose and r eported to the House which thereup- | 22%"M® ‘tilbassesescnnsnseeeee 1878|Reuben K. Fenton..........1875 
rp wee | the ballot to —_— ag but if I shall not have this awarded to me, if it | pressed and to let them go free,” every man on adjourned. P| case: sel seseph eC abet 207 
a “aun tse vate’ of 38 un y e The capitol be outside of the law, if it relates to social inter- | who acted with the Republican majority did | Feprcary 25.—Iy tae Sexate, the Com-| men Tramball 0. isT3 John Pook. CET 1873 
question was up before both houses yesterday. | Course, marriage, and the like, I affirm. that | bear a commission [rom os Almighty, as he | mittee on Commerce reported a substitute for | oliver P. Morton...........- 1878|John Sherman..............--1873 
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OF THR 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY COLORED MEN. 

A new journal, to be called the New Eas, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economicai 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and ‘Religious im. 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 18, 1870. 

Such a paper is regarded by those whose jadg- 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde: 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effeetive 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 





blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
isrests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 


ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizex 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
a oueness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Ena will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 
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1—-James Buffington. At Large—John B. Rogers. 
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3—Ginery Twitchell. 2—Horace Maynard. 
4—Samuel Hi q 3—William B. Stokes. 
6—Benjamin F. Butler. | 4—Lewis Tillman. 
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| §—William J. Smith. 
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Vermont, 


4—Thomas W. Ferry. } 
5—Omer D. Conger. 1—Chas. W. Willard. 
6— Strickland. 2—Luke P. Poland. 

" 3—Worthington C. Smith.’ 
}—Bagese Me Wilson 1—Richard 8. Ayer 
2-—Bugene . _ e 

pps. , 2—James H. Platt. 
3 t Mor ai 4—George ¥. Book: 
2—J,. é er. 
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4—L. W. Perce. 6—William 68, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 
8—J. K. Gibson. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 


2—Gustavus A. Finkelb 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
tied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever fad 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the : 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States, " 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annua! 
report, 114,528 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,781 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper wil! 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of eda- 
cation. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and poliey of the New Eas 
on this subject: 





samen. ieOormick * pena mg | For our own good and the welfare of our 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1870. 
Terms: 
Harper’s Magazine, one year, - - - $4.00 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, | 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of | 


five subsevibers at 
| Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 ; 
' or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 


construction of the Burlington and Southwes- for one year, $7.00. 
Railway.—Resolutions were aap ged 
of the 


Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete set of Har vs Momma 27 
canes’ 39 volumes, oe eek € Moding, 


| will be sent by e freight at 
. purchaser, for 2.25 per volume. Single vol- 
| umes, by mail, postpaid, $3,00, case, for 
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which Brevet Brigadier General Ames has acted | pinding. 58 cents, by mail postpaid. 

"as Provisional Governor of Mississippi; and "Tye Sosiage on Harper's Magazine is 24 conte 
condemning any addition to the present irre-| , year pow must be paid at the subscriber's 
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of mines ; for the sale of the Osage reservations | or, six copies for $20.00, without extra charge. | 
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| Sener and he vite, ee 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
| as the means is, the use of which, ander God 
| we are to compass these achievements whi 
| furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

«Thet this end may be reached, we ‘ 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 
“A FAIRY STORY. 


The Mékfortdnes of « Careless Ohiid. 


} 
' 
i 


Mile iCateléss was a good litte girl, who 
loved her papa and mamma dearly, but, as her 
name shows, she had one bad fault—she took | 
no care of anything. When her parents scolded | 
her she hang her head, her laree blae eyes filled | 


with tears, and she looked so lovely and so un- | 


happy that they almost reproached themselves 


for faving given her pain, and involuntarily | 


set.to work to comfort her; but. their backs 
turned, all traces of repentance disappeared, 
and the disorder hecame worse Gian ever, 
Careless had « brother a year older than her- 
self, whose example and advice had a bad in- 
fluence over her. It was the custom in that 
country, when boys had hardly begun to eut 
their second teeth—at the When it is so 
pleasant to hear them prattling about the house 
in their pretty frocks, with their long carl: 
falling over their shoulder 
I say, to send them t 


ave 


it was the custom, 
feat houses, built like 
barracks, where, after cropping their heads. 
they were dressed in military coats butt 
the chin, patent-le ather belts. ; capes 
perched over the ear, lacking nothinye but swords 
to be equipped for batile. 
learned there to play men, and to look dow: 


ned to 


ud soldiers’ 


on their sisters, It Was n thing avreed upen 
in this little world that a ian who respect 
himself puts nothing in its place, and the ex 
ample of the trost celebrated personages. | 
nowned for their absent-mindedness, who al- | 
ways puton the:r trowsers wrong side before, | 
was quoted as a proo! of genius 

The crown persons of the house had told this 
to the tall lads. who had told it to the smaiier 
boys, who had told it to the little cues, and 
Careless’ brother, who was one of the latter, 
had repeated it to ber. 

Armed With fois iin pe sing testimnor y- Care- 


absurd % require of her such 
isso insignificant, and 
» Liresome as to put 


rmust be disturbed 


less thought it very 
minute attention w deta 
nothing seemed to hei 
things in order one day whic! 
the next. She did not suspect what need she 


would have of order in after years, when she 
would become a mother herself. and how dis- 
graceful it is to a woinan to have nothing in 
its place in her house. iler mamma, who was 
well acquainted with her faults, and who loved 
her too well to suffer this fatal habit to become 
rooted in her, knew not what to do to break 
her of it; she bad exhausted everything—warn- 
ings, prayers, threats, and even tears, and she 


finally resolved to punish her. 


It was a difficult task to punish the dear ‘it- 
tle girl ; ber heart was so tender that a harsh 
look made her unbappy, and the sight of her | 


mother ip tears threw her in despair. Unhap- 
pily all this sorrow was wasted, since she would 
not feel the importance of what was required 
of her. It always seemed to her that her pa- 
rents were very wrong in making such 
about 
trouble, and that they made her unhappy with- 
out rhyme or reason. They were obliged, 
therefore, to have recourse to more direet pun- 
ishments, in order to make a stronger impres- 
sion on her mind. If her bed was in disorder 
she was forced to wear her nightvap all day. 
Every time she overturned her inkstan. , (aud 
this often happened,) the end of her nose was 
inked. Whenever she left « handkerchief, or 
anything else, lying about the house, it was 
fastened on her back; | even believe that a shoe 
was hung there one day which had been found 
far from its fellow, astray on the stairs. 

All this mortified her greatly, but did not 
reform her. She finally persuaded herself, in- 
deed, that her parents no longer loved her, since 
they persisted in tormenting her in this way, 
and this unhappy thought hardened her in her 
disorderly habits. One day, at length, when 
her brother had a holiday, and, between them, 
they had put everything out of place in the 
parior and dining-room, Miss Careless was told 
that she must not leave her room all the next 
morning. This was a punishment which she 


u fuss 


felt keenly, for the young gentleman's presence | 
was a rare event since he had joined the regi- | 


ment, and he now introduced into their plays 
those cavalier and domineering airs which ren- 
dered him still larger in the eyes of his little 
sister. The dear child was too good. 


The next morning the rising sun found her | 
seated on her bed in tears, looking despairingly | 


about her reom, her prison till dinner. Her 
pretty new dress, put on for the first time the 
nigbt before in compliment to her brother's 


arrival, was thrown in a corner, half on the | 


floor and half ona chair. One of her boots 
was under the door, and the other against the 
door. Two pretty graysilk mitts were on each 
end of the mattlepieve, and the little black vei 
vet hat, of which she had been so proud, was 
lying on itsside on the top of the water-pitcher. 
with its great white plume falling into the | 
basin. 

Careless saw all this confusion with profound 
indifference, and only thought how tiresome it 
would be to stay for long hours in a room with | 
nothing to do, since it did not oceur to her to 
put things in order. 

* How unhappy | am!” she cried. ‘ Every 
one here hates me, and treats me badly. No- 
body loves me but my dear Paul and they won't 
let me play with him.” 5 

The fairy Order was at that moment makiug 
her rounds through the house. She had always | 
avoided this neglected room, for she had a pro- 
found contempt for giddy and negligent little | 
girls, and the young lady was not one of her 
favorites ; but when she heard her gentle voice | 
moaning so pitifully she tad compassi bn oon 
her, and, believing that she had repented at 
last, opened the door. 

You may imagine how she frowned at the 
sight of the disorder. “ Are you notashamed ?” | 
she exclaimed, harshly, advancing to the fvot | 
of the bed. } 





‘“Of what, madam?" answered vie littie girl 
tremblingly. 

* Just take the trouble to look around this 
room.’ 


** Well, what is the matter, with it?” 

What! don’t you see the fri 
that everything is in? There 
article of your dress in its place. 

“Oh! if that is all, there is no great harm 
done. Paul says it makes no difierence where 
we puf our things at night, provided we find 
them in the morning.” 

“So you believe Master Paul, and think that | 
it makes no difference where you put your 
things ?’’ cried the fairy, angrily. 

* Well, you shall see.” 

With these words she touched the child with 
her wand, and behold! little Careless flew into 
pieces in every direction. The head went in 
search of the hat on the water pitcher, the body 
plunged into the dress 
foot regained the boot, the one under the *bed 
the other against the door, andthe hands made 
their way into the mitts on each side of the 
mantle-piece- it was the work of an instant. 

” Now,” said the hairy, = 2 roing to ser d 
Master Paul to pu all the toinygs - 
You shall see whether it makes no difference 
where you put your thing 

She went down j 
Master Paul was taking advantage of his ma 
mau’s absence to try and tue end ofa cigar 
that his papa had forgotten the night 
‘*Go up stairs to yoursister’s room,” 
‘* she needs you.’ 

Paul was not very sorry to bx 
an attempt which be was beginuin 
pleasant; neverthe! 


hitful disorder 


x not a sing! 


across the chair, each 


am 


in order 
Into the eourtl-yard, where 


belore. 
said she, | 


disturbed in 
vy to find ua 
less, he carefully laid 
precious cigar stump on the winds w-sill, and 
went to his sister's room, his head somewhat 
heavy. 

‘Well, what is the matter?’ said he on 
tering. He saw no one in the room. * 
are you?” he cried, furious at what he t} 
a trick insulting to his dignity. 

‘“ Here,’’ groaned the head. ‘Come and 
help me qaickly, my dear Paul ; Iam very un 
comfortable on this water pitcher.” 

‘*No, come here,”’ howled the body. ‘1 
can’t bear this any longer: the corner of the 
chair is piercing me through and through.” 

** Don’t leave me under the bed,” said the 
right foot. 

* Look agaiust the door,” said the left foot. 

‘Don’t forget us on the mantlepiece,’”’ shout- 
ed the hands with all their might. 

Another little boy might have been frighten- 
ed, but Paul was already strongminded. Pick- 
ing up the feet, hands, and head in the winking 
of an eye, ‘Don’t be alarmed, my dear sister,’ 
said he, in an important tone; ‘‘I will set 
you to rights ; it will not take me long. The 
deuce |’ 

This was one of his words, borrowed from a 
friend that had taken him under his protection, 
@ young man of eleven, who had long since 
renounced the refinement of good language. | 
Yet it. was not six months since, seated on his 
mamma’s knee every evening before going to bed | 
with his bands clasped, he had promised God | 
tobe a ood boy. But we will return to the | 
work of putting together the scattered limbs of | 
poor Careless. 


the 


Ch- 


The poor children j 


things that were so little worth the | 


ee 


The feet, head, 


the operation was quickly performed. Raising 
his sister on her feet, “There you are!" he ex- 


' claimed. 


Sut scarcely had he looked at his work than 
he uttereda loud cry. The head was turned 
away, one of the feet, in its boot hung on 
the right arm, while one leg staggered, sup- 
ported by a poor little hand that looked as if it 


| Were crushed beneath the weight. 


“O! Paul, what have you done?” cried the 
| unbappy Careless. And as she attempted to 
| wipe her eyes, the toe of her boot caught in the 
| braids of her hair. 
| ‘The giddy boy stood thunderstruck before 
| thedisaster which he had caused. He at- 
| tempted at first to repair the evil by pulling 
| his sister's foot with all his might to put it in 
| the right place; but it was too firmly fixed. 
| He twisted the little girl's meck inevery direc 
tion, and only succeeded in making ber ery. 
Cien fright and grief triumphed over all his 
eourage, and he burst intoa good hearty fit of 
| crying. lke a genuine little boy. The servants 
laf the house ran thither at his screame but 
| they conld think of no other remedy than to 
send fora physician, Some proposed Doctor 
Pauncratius, who had cured so many little child- 
‘ron: others the celebrated Doctor Cutall, whe 
j knew so well how. to perform an operation. 
iiverybody talk. dat once, and they were trem- 
‘ting for fear of the arrival of her parents, 
j whom such a sight might have brought to the 
liomb, when the fairy Order appeared in the 
' widdie of the room in all the 


: | holiday attire. 


*“Well,”’ said she the poor little girl, “do 
you think now that it makes no difference 
where you put things, and that children are to 
| be trusted who despise order? Let this be a 

iesson to you ! 
| a vood virl whom everybody loves; but al- 
| ways remember what it may cust you to pay no 
utiention to what you are doing.”’ 


with her wand, and head, body, feet and hands 
found their righ* places. 

After this terrible adventure the little girl 
became so carefal and attentive that the fairy 
Urder made her her favorite, and married her 
to a prince as beautiful as the day, who was 


perfect order, and who chose her as much for 


and beautiful face. 

As for Paul, he ceased to believe that it 
made no difference where he pat things, and 
refused to listen to the boys on his return to 
school, when they made speeches that would 
have displeased his mamma.—Jean Mace. 

oe 
Tom’s Lesson. 








“Go and get it! Go and get it, I say!” 

Poor little Da«i: crept close to his young mas- 
ter’s feet, lookin « up in his face with earnest, 
pleading eye, as if he would say : 

‘* Please, please don’t! I cannot do what 
| you want.”’ ; 

‘fom was trying to make Dash swim after a 
stick which he had just thrown into the river. 
Now Dash was not a water dog, having no 
more love for it than a cat, and foolish Tom 
was bent on making him one! He kicked the 
poor little animal away, and repeated his or- 
der; then, angry that it was not obeyed, seized 
him and threw him into the water. The dog 
was serely frightened, but by hard struggling 
reached the bank, and crawled to his master’s 
feet with a pitiful whine, wet, panting, trem- 
bling. The cruel boy caught him up with 
rough words, and was just going to throw him 
in again when a pair of strong arms seized him, 
und a man’s voice said : 

“ Hfere, you young scamp! 
how you like to swim!” 

It was Tom’s turn to be frightened, He 
turned pale, trembled, and caught his breath 
as the stran-er lifted him in his stout arms as 
easily as he |... poor Dash. He began to beg. 

“Oh, sir, prvy don’t! I cannot swim—indeed 
Icannot! Ob, don’t throw me into the water! 
1 will never, »«ver do so again.” 

The man p: used, but did not let go his hold. 

* Neither can your dog swim,” said he; but 
you meant te make him do it, just to amuse 
yourself. Why can I not make you do it to 
amuse me? ! am much larger and stronger 
than you, as \ou are larger and stronger than 
that poor, parcing, trembling dog.” 

Tom still ‘egged and promised, and the 
stranger at la-t released him, saying: 

* Now, my ‘oy, let me give you a kind word 
of advice. Never treat another, whether hu- 
man being 0: lumb animal, as you would not 
like to be tre ced yourself. Never try to make 
anybody, or :aything, do what God, when he 
created it, di.i not make it to do, or to be what 
he did not mvun it to be. If you keep these 
rules, you wi:i be a better, wiser, happier boy. 


Now we'll see 





| Good-by.”’ 


And Tom knew in his heart that the man was 


' . . 
| right, and th lesson, though it seemed severe, 
| .:ven in real kindness. 


ae 
The Wonders ofan Atom. 

All things visible around us are aggrega- 
tions of aton From particles of dust, which 
under the p.icroscope could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished ove from the other, are all the va- 
ried forms of nature created. This grain of 
dust, this particle of sand, has strange proper- 
ties and pov -rs. Science has discovered some, 
but stillae: traths are hidden within this 


| irregular m.‘ecule of matter which we now 


survey than .ven philosophy dares dream of. 


| low straug ly it obeys the impulses of heat— 
| mysterious ae the influences of light apon it— 
| electricity 


wonderfully excites it—and sti!] 
more curious is the manner in which it obeys 
the magic o! chemical force. These are phe- 
nomena wh) we have seen; we know them, 
and wecan reproduce them at our pleasure. 
We have advanced a little way into the secrets 


| of nature, aud from the spot we have gained 
we look forw ard with vision somewhat brighten- | 


ed by our task; but we discover so much to be 
yet unknown that we learn another truth—our 
vast ignorance of many things relating to this 
grain of dust. 


. . } 
It yathers around it other particles; they | 


cling together, and each acting upon every 


| other one, and all of them arranging themselves 
} around the 
| a beautiful « rystal results, the geometric per- 


ttle center according to some law, 


fection of its form being a source of admira- 
tion. It exerts some other powers, and atom 
udheripg t: atom, obeying the influences of 


/ many eterp ul radical foreesundergoes inexplic- 


able changys; and the same dust which we 
ind forming the diamond aggregates into the 
lordly tree, blends to produce the graceful 
scented and richly-planted flower, and com- 
bines to yield the luxury of fruit. It quickens 


| with yet undiscovered energies; it moves with 


life ; dust and vital force combine; blood and 
bone, nerve and muscle, result from the com- 
bination. Forces which we cannot by the ut- 
inost refiuements of our philosophy, detect, 


| direct the whole, and from the same dust which 


formed the rock and grew into the tree, is pro- 
duced a living anda breathing thing, capaple 
of recoining a divine illumination, or bearing 


‘in its new state the gladness and the glory of 


a soul. 
—> <— oe 
What is Thine Age! 





‘*‘Father,”’ said a Persian monarch to an old 
ian, who, according to oriental usage, bowed 
before the sovereign’s throne, “ pray be seated. 
i cannot receive homage from one bent with 
years, and whose head is white with the frosts 
of age.”’ 

‘‘And now, father,’’ said the monarch, when 
the old man had taken the proffered seat, ‘‘tell 
ine thine age, how many of the sun’s revolu- 
hast theu counted?” 

“Sire,” answered the old man, “I am but 
four years oid.” 

“What!” interrupted the king, ‘ fearest 
thou not to answer me rashly, or dost thou jest 
on the very brink of the temb?”’ 

I speak not falsely, sire,” replied the aged 
man, “neither would | offer a foolish jest on 
a subject so solemn, Kighty long years have I 
wasted in folly and sinful pleasures, and in 


Lion 


| umassing wealth, none of which can I take with 


me when I leave this world. Four years only 
have I spent in doing good to my fellow men ; 


/and shall I count those years that have been 


utterly wasted? Are they not worse than a 
blank ? and is not that portion only worthy to 
be reckoned as a part of my life which has 
truly answered life’s best end ?’’—American 
Missionary. 
> > e 

= cy fs looking at the world, it 
is always difficult to imagine a: beginning to 
matter. But it is equalfy difficult, teh, Dare 
so, to imagine a beginning to mind. Of the 
two, it is easier to conceive a beginning to mat- 
ter, It is a necessity of reason to suppose an 
underlying immortality amid al] this transition, 
as it is necessary that all created things have a 
Creator. 


~ Ribena fe 
wer te * 
. eee a 


ap ae. Te ae 


S and hand were soon laid be- 
| side the body, and, as Master Paul had said, 


lustre of her | 


I forgive you because you are | 


~ Saying this, the fairy touched her once more | 


anxious aboveeverything to see his house in | 


her neatness in all things as for her goodness | 
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BY A SOLDIER. 


[Note :—In the winter of 1863-4, one of the 
prigades of the old 8d Corps was encamped near 
the farm of the late Hen. Jobn Minor , Oc- 
cupying a8 Hd. Qrs. a large brick house owned 
by one of the ‘‘tshivulree,”’ (reported to have 
ne into the rebel army,) a few miles from 
Brandy Station. It was from that historiclocal- 
ity, that the soldier penned these ‘lines to one 
- oA loved the stars and stripes too well not to 
uppreciate both him and his patriotism. } 


‘Tis ten o'clock and all are soundly sleeping, 
In this old house once filled be jolly rebels ; 

All by myself my lonely watch I'm Keeping, 
And so, to while the time, to you I'll seribble 

Of skies that have of late been sadly |weeping, 
Or shedding tears ;—of that we will not quib- 


e; 
Perchance before I’m through, a lively theme 
May wander ‘‘o’er the spirit of my dream. 


I've just looked through my album which is full, 
My own grim visage filling the last space, 

That still looks vacant, absolutely dull, 
So little life. seems given to the face: 

It must have been that last and senseles¢ pull 
The artist gave me, when he tried to place 

My head at rest, but thanks ! he let me live ; 

| ‘Thelikeness must be in the negative! 








| But let me take them as I have them here, 

And speak of each in terms appropria:e ; 
And o'er the first let fall a silent tear, 

In memory of the good, the kind, the great. 
He is not with us now: full many a year, 
| Has passed since often at,the little gate, 
| His wile and children, in a fond embrace, 
Left their warm kisses on his god-like face. 





master, : are? 
| And next to him Doc. Jamison, ‘‘the scribe, 
| Not ‘‘fairI see,’’ for here again disaster, 


Befel the artist—blessings (?) on the tribe! 


faster? 

| I think it would be well if they could bribe 

| The Fates to take some interest in the matter— 
| But stop, let’s see, perhaps the next may 
flatter. 


' No! next comes my oldcrony, Dr. White, 
Who looks as dark as if he lived on lamp black; 

| He stands as stiff and horribly upright, 

As if he had a poker down his back ; 

| Poor Brown ! * I see him now, as in the fight, 

| He braved the foe, and heard the rifle crack, 

| Whose messenger, alas! soon laid him low, 

| ‘The life blood trickling from his marble brow. 


Bright, jolly Ramsdell, booted, capped and spur- 


red, 
And Strait (by name, not nature, understand, ) 
| Are full in view, both looking fit to gird, 

A golden armor on, or lead a band 
Of noble soldiers ready for the word, 

‘¢ Advance to slay the foemen of our land !’’ 
Joy go with such, and victory be theirs: 

f slain, we'll aye recall them in our prayers. 


With Mattie, gentle, loving, vis-a-vis ; 
They look so happy in the little space, 

Allotted them, I think I’ll let them be, 
Nor try to find a more befitting place: 

I will not, e’en through envy, deign to bate, 
The joy of such a hounding tete-a-tete. 


Lo! now we see fair Nellie, Mattie’s sister; 
Upon her face you see the soul so kind ; 
She loc ks as if an angel just had kissed her 
And left its image on her pure young mind; 
Ah! whoshall say, when gone they have not 
missed her, 
Orround their hearts her goodness 
twined ? 
If such there be, I trust I ne’er may vee them, 
I pray the Lord may from their blindness free 
them. 


With dignity and kindness next I see 

Fair lady Martha, with a soul as true 
As trvth itself, from selfishness as free 

As heaven is of sin. Ah! there are few 
Around us filled with that humanity, 

Which seems as if from out the heart it grew; 
Well may her children love her and be kind, 

For deeply in her breast are they enshrined. 


But here again appears the A. A. G. 
He, whom we left some stanzas back, and so, 
We'll say no more just now, but let him be, 
Content as usual to ‘‘journey slow ;’" 
For opposite to him methinks I see 
A face familiar in the long ago; 
It is oel Ovals Jane, nor Lizzie Flora, 
But thine, fair gift of God, sweet Theodora. 


Next fairy Belle, as seen in days long past, 
Her beauteous face, and graceful form so 
slender; 
Her eyes from out the picture seem to cast 
A pensive glance, yet ever kind and tender ; 
But as this notice will not be the last, 
I'll pray a hapyy lot may e’er attend her ; 
For these two lines must fall to Katie's share, 
The maiden with the sunbeams in her hair, 


Benson and Theodora fill the next 
Two pages; his blue eyes are fondly gazing, 


To find himself, though silent, loudly praising 
By looks an unseen maid, I’m sure not vexed, 

For where is she so wild as to be raising, 
Objections e’en to strangers’ kindly glances, 

If they are only slow (?) in their advances. 


Jennie and bonnie Mary now appear, 

Both looking sweet and gentle, not contrary. 
As do some women, making ‘‘proud man’ 
A something not exactly light and airy, 
That might, some washing day, brew his sma)i 

beer! 
Nay, these belong to realms we all call fairy : 
They both are full of love and kind devotion, 
And fill the heart with joyous emotion. 


| Next Cromwell, on the field of honor dead, 
With sword in hand, a soldier stout and bold: 
Alas! the grave has closed above his head, 
His story will in future days be told, 
| How bravely ’gainst the foe he fought and bled, 
Where fearfully the tide of battle rolled ! 
Brave Judkins { too, I must putin my rhyme, 
Such names will live until theend of time. 


Again comes fairy Belle, with loving grace, 

Within her arms she holds her s ing boy; 
His little head is resting on her face, 

They seem the picture of a heartfelt joy. 
Lamented, loving Carrie! O! thy place 

On earth can ne’er be filled—time can’t des- 


troy 
Remembrance of thy kind and tender ways; 
How true itis, “‘none named thee but to praise. ”’ 


But now, good night,—a word that must be said ; 
One face alone is left for me to view ; 
’Tis father Collins—blessings on his head ! 
His heart [ know is faithful, hopeful, true, 
But weary grows my hand—I will to bed, 
The same advice I also give to you ; 
‘Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast, 
Would I were bleep and peace, so sweet to 
rest.’’ 


. 


* Lieut. Brown, 17th Maine Vol. Infantry, 
killed at Locust Grove, Nov. 27th 1863. 


+ Major Cromwell, 124th N. Y. Vol. Infantry, 
killed at Gettysburgh, July 2d, 1862. 


} Lieut. Judkins, Ist U. S. S. killed at Spott- 
sylvania, May 8th, 1864, while serving on the 


battle. 
———o ee = 
Power of a Parting Admonition. 


Mr. Wendell Phillips tells the following : 
‘‘Asa mother stood by the garden gate one 
sunny morning, she said: * Edward, they tell 
me-—for I never saw the ocean--that the great 
temptation of the seaman’s life isdrink. Pro- 
mise me before you quit your mother’s house, 
that you will never drink.’ And he said, (for 
he told me the story,) ‘1 yave her the promise, 
rand | went the broad globe over—Calcutta, the 
Mediterranean, San Francisco, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the North Pole, and the South— 
I saw them all in forty years, and 1 never saw 
a glass filled with sparkling liquor that my 
mother’s form by the garden gate on the green 
hillside of Vermont did not rise before me; 
and to-day, at sixty, my lips are innocent of 
the taste of liquor.’ Was not-that sweet evi- 
dence of the power of a single word? Yet 
that was not half. : 

*** For,’ said he, ‘ there came yesterday into 
my counting-room a man of forty, and asked 
me: ‘Do you know me?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘I was once brought into your presence 
on shipboard. You were a passenger. The 
captain kieked me aside. You took me to your 
berth, and kept me there until I had slept off 
the intoxication. You then asked me if I had 
a mother. I said I never knew a word from her 
lips. You told meof yoursat the garden gate, 
and to-day I am master of one of the finest 
packets in New York, and I come to ask you 
to call and see me.’ 

‘* How far that little candle throws its beams! 





Vermont! © God be thanked for the power of 
@ Single word !”’ 


. 


art 


Why don't they learn their business somewhat | 


THE NEW: 


A Kind Werd at the Right Time. 
BY ADELAIDE WETMORE. 

Grumbling over the payment of taxes has 
not been confined to our day merely ; for many 
years before the income tax had been thought 
of, Mr. Dwight, who was walking one day with 
his friend and neighbor, Mr. Cary, said : 


“T have to pay my taxes a: I do 80 
begrudge the money. Twelve dollars for my 
little p ace. It is too much. I feel like rebel- 
ling against it.” 


“Tt does seem a good deal,” said Mr. Cary ; 
“but it covers the State, county, and town tax 
for the year, and you know the town has many 
roads and bridges to build and keep in repair. 
And one thing which makes the taxes higher 
every year is the increasing number of the poor 
to be cared for. I was at the poor-house a few 
days since, and found there were over thirty in 
the family. More than twice as many as there 
were three years ago. You and | know the 
history of many of these inmates, and know 
that it was intemperance that brought them 





| for it. 


there. Not only they suffer, but we must pay 
‘Taking all things into consideration, 


| don’t think your taxes are very unreasonable.” 


“ Perhaps not,” said Mr. Dwight; ** but I 


| need every cent of this money to make my 


house comfortable for the winter. And I as- 
sure you I yive it grudgingly.” 
‘But, my friend, you give a far larger 


| amount than this every year, without complain- 
| ing, and for things which do you no good.” 


| ny economy and management. 
\ | for that, I could never make the two ends meet. 
Next comes my friend, stout Sampson, quarter- | { deny myself all luxuries, and live as cheaply 





“I hardly know what you mean,” replied 
Mr. Dwight. “J pride myself a good deal on 
If it were not 


as possible.” 

*T know,” said Mr. Cary, “ that in most 

things you are a wise, prudent man ; but I have 
often thought I would ask you how much your 
tobacco and ale cost you ?”’ 
‘ «Why, usually pot more than fifteen cents a 
day, and I feel that I really need that, with my 
hard work and not very strong health ; a little 
stimulus does me good.”’ 

‘*T am not sure of that,’ replied Mr. Cary. 


| “T believe that this money, fifteen cents a day, 
| which you see amounts to one dollar and five 


| cents a week, and over fifty-five dollars for a 


| yeur, would do you much more goud in other 
' 





ways.” 

“Well, I am sure! should like that money 
now. I never counted it up before, and did not 
imagine it would amount to so much. If I 
thought it would be as well for me, I would 


| give ita trial.” 
| Mr.Cary then gave him his reasons for think- 


| ing tobacco and intoxicating liquor injurious in- 


stead of beneficial. ‘This he could easily do, 


| as there was no subject on which he thought so 


often and deeply, and he made good use of 
every opportunity to lead others to his belief 


; and practice. While they were talking, they 


reached the home of Mr. Dwight; and just 


Ah, who is here? my bosom friend, brave Lea, | then his son was driving two cows intothe yard. 
Bright smiles each other chasing o'er his face, | Said Mr. Cary, 


| ‘Do you keep cows?” 


Yes,’ replied Mr. Dwight. ‘ And I find 


la quite profitable, as I supply some of my 


has not ! 


neighbors with milk; but the cows don’t look 
| as well as they ought, though they have good 
| pasture.” 

Says his friend, “That bas opened a bright 
thought. I can tell you how you cau improve 
the appearance of the cows, and increase the 
quantity of milk, without its costing you any- 
thing.” 

“ Why, how is that?’’ 

Said Mr. Cary. “By just turning that fifteen 
cents a day into Indian meal for the cows, and 
you will see an improvement directly; and 
take my word for it, it will be far better for 


ou. 
: Mr. Dwight promised to think of the sug- 
gestion. Some two weeks after, he met his 
| friend and said, “I have adopted your plan of 
iving the cows the benefit of the fifteen cents. 
ye ten days on the trial, and we think we 
can see ap improvement already. And my wife 
| feels very happy over it.” 
| Said Mr. rl “You have taken one step 
| in the right direction; now I beg of you take 
one more—sign the temperance pledge.” 





| ‘‘T have thought of it, and am about per- 


Straight at the standing figure, much perplexed | 


| suaded to do it. I have always despised a 
| drunkard, and never thought I was in danger 
| of becoming one, until these last few days: but 
| I find that it is no easy matter to pass the sa- 
loon where I have for so many years taken my 
‘daily dram. Sometimes I have crossed the 
street rather than go bf the open door; and 
my wife telis me, with tears in her eyes, that 
she has been anxious about me for some time ; 
|and Iam convinced that now is the best time 
| for me to give up this habit. For now that I 
|have stopped drinking for a few days, I find 
what a slave I am becoming.”’ 
| Mr. Cary lost no time in procuring a pledge, 
| and had the happiness of seeing his friend’s 
‘name attached. Soon after this, he moved 
'from the town, but often revisited the place, 
and from none of his old friends did he méet 
with heartier welcome than from Mr. Dwight, 
who had carried out his noble resolution, and 
had been greatly blessed and prospered. He 
would say to Mr. Cary: 
‘*T tremble when J think bow near I once 
was to ruin. Your kind words arrested me 





fet: | 


before it was too late. I had many a struggle 
asit was, and | think a year later it would 


| have been nearly, if uot quite, impossible for 
| me to have reformed. Your timely kind words 
| Saved me, and the ‘blessing of him that was 


| ready to perish will ever be yours.’ 





staff of Gen. Alex. Hays, also killed in the same | 


that mother’s words on the green hillside of | fi 
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My wife 
and boys work with me in the temperance 
cause ; and while we do not confine our efforts 
to any one class, but seek to lend a helping 
hand to all, yet itis for the reclaiming of the 
youth, and those who are but commencing in 
the downward path, that we have the most faith 
and hope to labor. For we think it is wise to 
arrest intemperance, like all other diseases, in 
its early stages, else it may be too late.” 
nasa nipitasigllinlanctieinatisschacae 
Negro Wit. 





Before the war it chanced that in a hotel bar- 
rcom in Canada, not far from the line, a group 
were scattered, when a bright looking negro 
eutered : 

‘1 s’pose you're a runaway slave,”’ said one, 
looking sharply at the new comer. 

Feeling that he was pretty well away from 
bondage, the darkey responded that he was. 

‘** Ah, indeed ; well, we're glad of it, but you 
don’t seem to look very poor—have got good 
clothes down South ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said the darkey, with some 
pride, ‘ same clothes as master.” 

m But you have had many a good thrashing, 

e re 

‘* Never had a whipping in my life.” 

“ Never thrashed !’’ said another; ‘“ well, 
but you niggers don’t always get enough to eat, 
do you?” : 

“ Always had enough, gemman ; never went 
hungry.”’ 

“What,” said the interrogator, “good clothes, 
no punishment, plenty to eat. Now,” said he, 
—- the group, “only think of it, this 
fellow has left a position where he enjoys all 
these privileges for an uncertainty.”’ 

‘‘Gemman,” said the darkey, “all I'se got 
to say respectin’ dese privileges is, dat if any 
one wishes to avail himself de situation re- 
mains open.”’ 

—— 
A Carerrur ArmospHer®.—Let us try to be 
like the sunny member of the family, who 
the inestimable art of making all duty seem 
era all self-denial andexertion easy and 
esirable ; even disappointment not so blank 
and crushing; who is like a bracing, crisp 
frosty atmosphere throughout the home without 
the pinches. You have known people withia 
whose influence you feel cheerful, amiable hope- 
ful, equal to anything. I do notknow a more 

.enviable gift than the energy to sway others to 
good ; to diffuse around us an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness, piety, truthfulness generosity 
magnanimity. It isnot a matter of great ener- 
gy but rather of earnestness and honesty, and 
of that quiet, constant energy which is like 
soft rain gently penetrating the soil. It israther 
a grace than a gift and we all know where all 
grace is to be had freely for the asking. 


8 Pe o_o 


True Heroism—The man who walks the 
streets with unruffied brow and peaceful heart, 
though his business is ruined, his prospects be 
clouded, and his family reduced to want, who 
maintains his integrity amid the perilous 
temptations of the hour, and bravely, hopefully 
struggling against these stern adversities u 





borne by an unyielding faith in Providence, is 
ahero. And in yonder room, where that poor 
paletioes girl, through long weary days and 

reary nights, with aching eyes and wasting 
frame, bravely battles off gaunt starvation; or 
oating infamy, with no other weapons than a 
trusting heart and a little needle—there is one 
of 8 great heroines. 





Whem de Great Men Marry ! 

_ Women, of course. But they show the same 
diversity of taste that is seen in the lower 
ranks, and on the whole make worse mistakes. 
They, however, show the same sense 
in choosing wives that show in — 
other people’s affairs, whether good or bad. 
Jobn Howard, the great philanthropist, mar- 
ried his nurse. She was altogether beneath 
him in social life and intellectual capacity, and, 
besides this. was fifty-two years old, while he 
was but twenty-five. He would not take “ no” 
for aa answer, and they were married and lived 
happily together until her death, which occarred 
two years afterwards. 

Peter the Great of Russia married a peasent 
girl. She made him an excellent wife and a 
sagacious Empress. » 

umboldt married a poor girl because he 
loved her. Of course they were happy. 

Shakespeare loved and wedded a farmer's 
daughter. She was faithful to her vows, but 
we could hardly say the same of the great bard 
himself. Like most great poets, he showed too 
little discrimination in bestowing his affection 
on the other sex. 

Byron married Miss Millbank to get money 
to pay his debts. It turned out a bad shift. 

Kobert Burns married afarm girl, with whom 
he fell in love while they worked together in a 
plow-field. He, too, was irregular in his life, 
and committed the most serious mistakes in 
eunducting his domestic affairs. 

Milton married the daughter of a country 
squire, but lived with her but a short time. He 
wus an austere, exacting, literary recluse ; while 
she was a rosy, romping country lass, thet 
could not endure the restraint imposed upon 
her, and so they separated. Subsequently, 
however, she returned, and they lived tolerably 
happy. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were 
cousins, and about the only example in the ang 
line of English monarchs wherein the marita 
vows were sacredly observed and sincere affec 
tion existed. 

Washington married a widow with two chil- 
dren. It is enough to say of her, that she was 
worthy of him, and that they lived as married 
folks should, in perfect harmony. 

John Adams married the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman. Her father objected 
on account of John’s beiny a lawyer; he had a 
bad opinion of the morals of the profession. 

Thomas Jefferson married Mrs. Martha Skel- 
ton, a childless widow, but she brought him a 
large turtune in real estate. After the cere- 
mony she mounted the horse behind him and 
they rode home together. 





Among the Freedmen. 





A young lady, missionary to the freedmen, 
in South Carolina, herself the daughter of mis- 
sionaries who both lie buried in the Sandwich 
Islands, fiods amusement, ax well as more satis- 
fying compensation, iu her work. In a late let- 
ter to Mintwood she writes as follows: 

Most of my scholars are dressed in clean, 
thoagh very scanty clothes, and very few are 
ragged, although sometimes so patched that 
one cannot tell which was the original in the 

arment. One boy is an exception to this, 
owever ; his clothes look as though soap, as 
well as water, wa not very plenty at his 
house. 

One day he came in a pair of his father’s 
trousers, (he is only thirteen years old, and his 
father a large-sized man.) They were drawn 
clear up to his arm-vits, and rolled up most to 
the knees at the bottom. There were reer 
rents pinned together with thorns, others still 
ganing wide. large patch behind of still 
another color, hung by one corner, leaving 
space for a flag of truce—once white—to hang 
out. Altogether, he was a subject for an 
“ artist.”’ a 

I could not keep a smile from my face, and 
thinking too that a little ridicule might do him 

ood, I said to him in a low voice, as he stood 


me: 

‘John, did you ever see a scare-crow ?”’ 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“ Well, don’t you think you would do for one 
to-day ?”’ 

*Reckon I woul, ma’am,” he replied, de- 
wurely, and took his seat without a smile. I 
was fearing I had hurt his feelings, whasesome 
minutes after I was startled by a me lsugh, 
right out in school, and turning round saw he 
was the culprit. 

“ Why, John,” I said reprovingly. 

* Please, ma’am, I didn’t mean to dun it, 
teacher. I’se jest tort how funny I does look,”’ 
and with an indescribably droll survey of hins- 
self, he laughed out again, and I need not tell 
you that all the others, as well as myself, joined 
with him. 
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Starting Right. 

There is no better way to ruin a young man 
than to gfve him to understand in early life 
that his futare success will not depend upon his 
own individual efforts. There are cases in 
which young men, who have had such teach- 
ings, have overcome their pernicious effects, but 
as compared with the whole, these are the ex- 
ceptions and not the rule. The parent, who 
thoroughly impresses upon the mind of his boy 
the idea that he will be dependent upon his own 
exertions—that the responsibility of his suc- 
cess or failure rests with himself—will find that 
a good work has been wrought, the effects of 
which will be seen only when the boy enters 
upon the grand struggle which is to result in 
triumphant victory or lamentable defeat. A 
boy thus taught, feels that he has a duty to per- 
form—that while he may have the support and 
influence of a parent to assist, still, upon his 
own energies and efforts will depend his suc- 
cess. He recognizes, therefore, that he is a 
power within himself, and this knowledge puta 
a restraint upon immoral tendencies, and 
prompts to habits of active industry and pra- 
dent economy. Who that has been the archi- 
tect of his own fortane cannot recall the pride 
of the moment when he found himself the pos- 
sessor of the first thousand, or the proprietor 
of the workshop, factory, store, or office in 
which the foundation of his wealth was laid. 
There may have been happier moments of his 
life, but none that carr with them more 
genuine and perfect satisfaction. Parents, 
teach your boys to rely upon themselves. Teach 
them to stand alone in early lite. Implant in 
them a feeling of confidence in their own ability 
and their own powers, coupled with a feelin 
of personal responsibility, which will steady 
them when they incline to vacillate or waver, 
and inspire them with that spirit of self-depen- 
dence which rarely ever fails to win a triumph. 

WRSASS c ORR EE 
Stand Firm. 


Boys, let’s stand firm, 
"Telling up it's cageed beigh 
olling ife’s eight 
Let no Sens on seetnide S ‘ 
From the way of truth and right. 


os let’s stand firm, 
nd God will heip us 
Wher temptations gather round ; 
Look not on the sparkling wine-cup— 
Dash it, dash it to the ground. 
te - 
Heir One Anorugr.—A poor lame boy was 
walking along one of the mud 


and filthy 
streets of the city, trying to find a suitable 
place to cross. heavy rains had fallen, and 


the streets were very deep with mud and water. 
While waiting, ano lad saw him and cried 
out, ‘Stop, stop! I'll carry you over!" In 
a moment he gently took the little cripple in 
his arms, and carried him over to the other side 
of the street. In doing so he got wet and mad- 
dy ; but he did not mind that ; for he felt amply 
repaid by the inward reward which his heart 
gave him. The lame A smiled gratefully and 
thanked him kindly. How many tempted ones 
there are in your path you can mg? A over to 
the solid ground of total abstinence, if you bat 
extend the fraternal hand of sympath 
love, helping them over the difficult highways 
of temptation to the ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace! He that “giveth a cup of 
celd water only” shall in no wise lose his re- 
ward. 
nn nnn lly A it - 

Buitpine Cuaracter.—There is a structure 
which every body is building, young and old, 
each one for himself. It is called character, 
and in every act of life is a stone. If day by day 
we be careful to build our lives with pure, noble, 
upright deeds, at the end will a fair tem- 

e, honored by God and man. But, as one 
eak will sink a ship and one flaw b achain, 
so one mean dishonorable, untruthful act or 
word will forever leave its impress and work its 
influence on our characters. Then let the 


P| several deeds unite to form a day, and one by 


one the da ~~ — and the 

ears, as the ill raise at last a 
Beantifal edifice, Y enising forever to our 
praise. 
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It is a fine thing to hunt a grizzly bear, but 
when he turns round and hunts you circum- 
stances are altered decidedly. 
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“Peurns AND Tairves. 
Pair dealing is the sand and cement of society. 


The bille of the Gas s are now 
styled ‘‘the Charge of the Li t Brigade. 

We do not wast precepts so much as pat- 
terns. 

A poor way to geta thing—waiting for it to 
turn ap. 

The latest name for drunkenness is ‘ ‘alcoholic 
sprightliness.” a 

The woman question now-a-days is—‘* Where 
did you bay yout back hair?” 

Pharoah is the frst carpenter mentioned in 
the Bible. He made Joseph a ruler. 

If a man wishes to ascertain his full dimen- 
sions let him go to the graveyard. 


He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to 
duty approaches sublimity. 

Theft never enriches; alms never impover- 
ish ; prayers hinder no work. 


What should a clergyman preach about? 
About fifteen minutes. 


A man who owes for shoes cannot say that 
his sole is his own. 


When the doctor orders a dose of bark has 
the patient a right to growl? 


Vice does not pay ; the sin is less sweet than 
we fancied, and it costs more than we bar- 
gained for. 

Our reputation depends greatly ou our choice 
of companions. 


Better be upright with poverty than unprin- 
cipled with plenty. 
‘ God writes the Gospel; not in the Bible 
alone, but in the trees, and flowers, and clouds, 
and stars. 


You cannot dream yourself into a character ; 
you mast hammer and forge yourself into one, 


Gratitude is the music of the heart, when its 
chords are swept by the gentle breeze of kind- 
ness. 


A schoolboy's jest—One swallow does not 
make a summer; bat a crooked pin often makes 
@ spring. 

A minister at a donation party received as & 
gift “two pints of skimmed milk,” but failed to 
see the cream of the joke. 


A Georgia paper corrects an error by saying 
the words “obnoxious Senators*’ should have 
read “ newly-elected Senators. 


What is the difference between an honest 
and a dishonest laundress? One irons your 
linen and the other steals it. 


A Cincinnati paper advertises for “girls for 
cooking.” A contemporary replies: “You 
would like them raw, when you get accustom- 
ed to them.” 


There are few sights wore pathetic and sub- 
lime than to see a poor, virtuous young man, 
fall of Christian fortitude, struggling to grow a 
moustache. 


Smal) causes are sufficient to make a man 
uneasy, whep anes ones are notin the way; 
for want of a block, he will stumble at a piece 
of straw. 


Never speak badly of others, even with a 
cause; remember we all have our faults, and if 
we expect charity from the world, we must be 
charitable. 


A couple of fellows who were pretty tho- 
roughly soaked with bad whiskey, got into the 
gutter. After floundering about for a few, min- 
utes, one of them said : ‘Jim, let’s go to another 
house, this hotel leake.’’ 


Of course no one will doubt, after readin 
the following, the nature of the beverage sont 
by the editor of the Hartford Post: ‘‘ Tree 
cheers for the twent-feventh of seconduary, 


Birthington’s Washday !"’ 


“Shall I help you to some tomatusses ?’’ in- 
quired a young exquisite of a venerable pbysi- 
cian, as he sat opposite to him at the hotel 
table. “No, sir, I thank you,’’ replied the 
learned savant ; ‘‘but I'll trouble you for the 
potatusses, if you please.” 


An Irishman about to join a compan 
ing during the late war, was question 
of the officers : : 

“‘ Well, sir. when you get into battle, will 
fight or run?” 

‘‘An’ faith,’’ replied the [ibernian, “I'll be 
afther doin’ as a majority ov yees doss.”’ 


In order to amuse the children on a Sabbath, 
a lady was engaged in motes from the Biole 
the story of David and Goliah, and, coming to 
that in which Goliah so boastingly and 
defiant! the young stripling, a little 
chap, almost in his first trousers, said: ‘‘ Sis- 
ter, skip that, skip that ; he’s blowing! I want 
to know who licked!’ 


Affected young lady, seated in a rocking 
chair reading the Bible, exclaimed : 
ead Mother, here is a grammatical error in the 

ible."’ 

Mother, lowering her spectacles, and a 
proaching the reader in a very scrutinizing atti. 
tude, says: ‘Kill it! kill it! itis the 
ming ot has been eating the leaves and book- 
mar 


1" 








form- 
by one 


“ You can do anything if you have patience,” 
said an uncle, who had made a fortune, to his 
nephew, who had nearly spent one. “ Water 
may be carried in a sieve, if you only wait.” 

“ How long?” asked the petulant spend- 
jo who was impatient for the old man's 
obi i 

“Till it freezes!” was the reply. 


A school teacher, catechising his scholars, 
put the following question : 

‘What was made to give light to the world?” 

* Matches,’ cried one of the youngsters, after 
& pause. 


A little yi ungster, two and a half years old, 
who had heard some complaint in the family 
about pegs in shoes hurting the feet, approached 
his mother one day with his finger in his mouth, 
and says: ‘Mamma me dot tummin in 


€ | my moof and dey hurt me!” And sure enough. 


the little fellow was cutting too or three teeth. 


“TI wish you would not give me such short 
weight for my money,’’ said a customer to a 
grocer, who had an outstanding bill sgainst 

im. ‘‘And I wish you wouldn't give me such 
long wait for mihe,’’ replied the grocer. 


An old toper addresses his bottle thus : 
vies strange that you and | 


cann ; 
For you are full when I am dry, 
And dry when I am full.” , 
ro 
Curgrrut Peorte.—God bless the cheerful 

people—man, woman or child, old or young, 
literate or educated, handsome or homely. 
Over and above every other social trait sta 
cheerfulness. What the sun is to natare—what 
God is to the stricken heart which knows how 
to lean upon Him—are cheerful persons in the 
house and by the wayside. They go unobtru- 
sively, unconsciously, about silent mis- 
sion, brightehing up society around them with 
the happiness beaming from their faces. We 
love to sit near them; we love the nature of 
their eye, the tone of their voice. Little chil- 
dren find them out, O! so quickly, amid the 
densest crowd, and, passing by the knitted brow 
and compressed lip, glide nesr, and laying a 
confiding little hand on their knee, lift their 
clear young eyes to those loving faces. 

Oo — 

Tue Grave.—We sit round the fireside 

the angel feared by us all comes in, and can in 
taken from our midst—hands that have caressed 
us, locks that have fallen over us like a bath 
of beauty, and are hidden beneath shroud-folds. 
We see the steep edges of the grave, and hear 
the heavy rumble of the clouds ; and in the 
burst of passionate grief, it seems that we can 
never still the crying of our hearts. But the 
days rise and set, mss he first, and seasons 
come and go, and by little the weight rises from 
the heart, and the ws drift from before the 


eyes. 
ne I I nn 

Wispom.—Here are a few pithy sentences 
pod en gg pat Ee 

ote is employment. uty devoid of grace 
is like a hook without a baie Confine. your 
expenses, or they will confine you. If you can- 
not do as you wish, do as well-as you can. 
Promises made in time of affliction require a 
better memory than people possess. 
When you hear a man say life is but a dream, 


ee en a Life is 
real. Be deaf to the elsome, blind to the 
scorner, and dumb to who are mischievi- 
ously inquisitive. , ae 








enn te si a olga nan a 


nonce eset enti 
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THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD 


Cultivation of the Castor Bean. 
Numerous correspondents in the Souther, 
States are making inquiries concerning the cy). 
tivation of the Castor Bean, and though there 
are several articles upon the subject in the back 
volumes, we suppose that to many these are not 
readily accessible, and we here give a@ brief 
synopsis of the matter. The plant, Ricinus 
communis, is a native of India, is a perennia| 
thirty or forty feet high in subtropical coun. 
tries, but in cooler latitudes it is cultivated as 
an annual. It will grow and even perfect 
portion of its seed im the latitude of New York 
and farther worth, but it can only be cultivated 
with profit in the warmer States. In Illinois it 
is stated that the yield for the past two years 
has averaged only nine bushels to the acre, 
(though it has been more than this in former 
ears,) while in Texas it is from fifty to sixty 
shels. Land that is capable of producing a 
good crop of corn, is suited to the cultivation 
of the Castor Bean; it is thoroughly plowed 
and harrowed, and marked out with furrows at 
six feet apart. Atevery tenth row a space iy 
left wide enough to allow of the passage of a 
cart to collect the crop. To secure a good 
stand, four seeds are planted at the intersec. 
tions of the farrows ; some scald the seeds, al. 
lowing them to remain in the water for twelve 
hours before planting, and then drop two of 
the seeds with two that have not been so treated. 
The scalded ones germinate soonest, and should 
they be cut down by frost, the others will come 
up later, and thus save replanting. A bushel 
of seed is sufficient for eighteen ortwenty acres. 
The plantin.. should not be done until frosts 
are probably over. When the plants are well 
established, all bat the strongest one in each 
bill is removed. The soil is to be kept mellow 
and clear of weeds by use of the shovel plough, 
or other implement, and the crusted surface is 
broken up after heavy rains. The clusters or 
spikes of beans ripen unevenly, and they have 
to be collected every few days. The pods, as 
they ripen, burst, and throw the seeds out with 
considerable force, and to avoid waste, the 
spikes must be gathered as soon as they turn a 
brown color. They are cut, thrown into the 
cart, and carried to the curing-house or pop 
ping yard. - An oat-building in which to cure 
the beans may be fitted up with shelves and « 
stove, or a special building may be put up for 
the porget. A plan f._r one was given in May, 
1867. here pep ete hms , used, ~* d 
not exceed one hun and twenty degrees. 
An open shed with a floor and bears around 
the sides to prevent the beans from escaping, 
is also used, and the pods are dried without ar- 
tificial heat. Whatever place is used as a pop- 
g yard, it is necessary to prevent the beans 
m coming in contact with the damp earth, 
as well as to keep rains from wetting the spikes. 
After the beaus have all popped out, they are 
cleaned by being run through a fanning-mill. 
The beans weigh forty-six pounds to the bushel. 
As the pressing of the oil is in the hands of a 
few persons who usually contraet directly with 
the growers for the crop, the price of the beans 
is not qast.2 wa ie markt reports.—Agrieul- 
turtst for March. 











Bees North and South. 


D. N. Coggshall, in the Rural of December 
18th, inquires, ‘‘ Which is the best section of 
country for bees? Will do more south of 
forty degrees north latitude than they will 
north of the same?—that is, yield more hone 
in as condition for maaiene, Po ae 
the Northern honey mote valuable? Do the 
flowers yield more honey in a shorter time?” 

In partial answer, at least, to queries, 
I would say that we have good to con- 
clude that honey deteriorates in quality as one 

South. California, though so cent 
in fruit, must yield the on honey, as'I am 
informed, and the well-known inferiority in 
flavor, if not in color, of West India honey, 
needs no more than an allusion here. 

' As to the length of the honey season, two 
months of good weather and yield would suffice 
for the A or wing of two hundred pounds a 
hive. hether Southern bees are more indo- 
lent, sharing the enervation of man as seen in 
warm climates, and making the statement in 
some sense true that ‘‘ Southern bees lay up 
no stores after the first season,’ is a question 
to be answered by a more careful and extensive 
comparison of results in the two latitudes than 
I have yet seen. My opinion is that the zone 
embraced between forty and forty-four de 
north latitude is better ad&pted to bee cajare 


than localities further south— the 
>t} ripe ee 


test abundance and variety 
pa esr yielding the finest qualities of honey 
giving ample time for its collectiou.—M. 


Qurnby. .* 





Domestic Receipes. 





Puppine oo ae and fla- 
vored is a favored dressing, maple syrup is 
beyond praise; but when eream is soarce and 
maple syrup lacking, good sauce may be made 
after the receipts given in the last volame of 
the Agriculturist, only plainer as one’s heces- 
sities require. For bread hastily made nothing 
ean surpass. : 

Geus.—They are cheap, easily made, whole - 
some and palatable. PR ahs sot 
are stirred together to the i ofa 
thick pancake batter, and baked in the iron or 


tin gem-pans. Everybody should have these 
bread-pans. Gems, whether of G meal, 
fine flour, or corn meal, should be put into a 


hot oven. Success depends on this. flour 
is 


and sweet milk, (skimmed milk enough, 
well beaten together, rather ro my than ra 


Graham nee, ES a rosy eucet and good 


Hear pdlarigs read. Corn bread of 
ind can be made without or shortenin 
ie the pa with 


or sweetening. Simpl 

boilin water, add alittle ealt, stir well and bake 
quickly in the gem-pan. We t the Gra- 
ham and white gems must have salt, until we 
found that its was pot observed, and 
then we discarded it, as it seems am unreasona- 
ble amount of salt is eaten under the plea of a 
little salt being necessary. 


Caxr.—This is not one of the sincuedliy f 
life, but good cake is seldom refused. There 
are a few ways of making it quite cheaply and 


eyes 3 

of every grade is good if care- 
fully made. The regalar receipt, as given me 
by a dear old playmate, reads : ‘One and a half 
cup of dough, one cup of sugar, one-half cup 
of butter, two eggs, one-half tof 
soda. Raisins and spice to suit the taste. Mix 
with the hands until the seems tho- 
roughly worked in, adding « little more flour 
if the dough is thin. Let it rise half an hour. 
It rises slowly and but little before going into 
the oven.’ This is verynice. We have eaten 
it with a relish when minus and raisins, 
and with only a tablespoonful af butter, and a 
little clove, cinnamon, or nutmeg for flavor. 


_ Core ror Toorsacark —Toothache, accord- 
ing to the London Lancet, can be cured by the 
following preparation of carbonic acid : To one 
drach of eollodium add two drachms of Cal- 
vert's carbonic acid. A gelatinous mass is pre- 
cipitated, a smal! portion of which, in in 


the cavity of the aching tooth, invariably gives — 


relief. 


Buckwheat Caxes.—Let cooks remember 
that the fine brown color so desirable on this 
favorite breakfast dish, cannot be obtained if 
rg rely on buckwheatflour and water alone 
to form the batter. In order to secure their 
color, milk should be used instead of water, 
and in its abseace we would recommend the ad- 
dition of finely.mashed bailed potatoes. The 
mashed potato improves the flavor of the cakes. 
and causes them to rise better. . 


A harness kept well oiled is easier for the 
pacmeeye A er don’t wear out half as fast 
as one wed to go year in and year out witb- 
outcare. Clean & Saas with asp vend 
castile soap. Apply the oi) with an old paint 
brush. A long tin pan saves the drip. 


A hog weighing less than two hundred and 


fifty poe may be more conveniently scalded 
a etd are cask filled half full of water, 
an ina tub. 


Those who house their carts and wagons in 


Robin Hood’s barn—all out doors—are often 
wright shop fe vepeion. WE Boks rakes 
¥ 8 repairs. - s of 

are made of elm, which is a poor timber to bear 
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